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IMPORTED CHRISTMAS HOLY PICTURES 


BY THE FAMOUS PUBLISHER, F. BONELLA 


NAZARETH CHRISTMAS SERIES 
A beautiful new imported holy card from Italy in full color. Consisting of 20 different 
Nativity scenes. Five of each to a box of 100. Sold in the assortment only. 


Price: $1.30 per hundred 


LUX SERIES 


10 assorted Christmas meee size 2!/, x 4. Picture lithographed in full colors. 
100 assortment to a pack. Price: $1.30 per 100 
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No. 59—CHRISTMAS SERIES 
A beautiful new imported Holy Card from Italy in full colors. Consisting of 12 differ- 
ent Nativity scenes. Sold in the assortment only. Price: $1.30 per 100 


No. 100—CHRISTMAS SERIES 
A new imported Christmas Holy Card series in 7 colors. Sold in the assortment 
only of seven Nativity scenes. A beautiful card at $1.50 per 100 


These Pictures Are Available at Your Favorite Church Goods Dealer 


The Gerffert Company, 54-60 lafayette St., New York 3, UN. ¥. 
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Park Place, New York. Second-class mail privileges authorized in New York, N. Y. with additional entry at Easton, Pa. The subscription price is $3.50 
domestic; $3.75 Canada; and $4.25 foreign. 








Here now! To help you... 


Every Change... Important 
Every Advantage ... Definite 


The 1960 worLp Boo 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


This Greatly Enlarged New Edition is a Major Revision With Many Exclusive Featu 


More than an exciting editorial achievement, 
the 1960 World Book makes important new 
contributions to education. The revised and ex- 
panded twenty-volume World Book Encyclo- 
pedia offers tested visual aids such as Trans- 
vision, a new “‘three dimensional” map program, 


and thousands of new or revised articles. Ne 
illustrations are more interesting, more numeéf 
ous than ever before. In fact, no other referent 
set has ever been more precisely organized an 
systematically revised to help educators amp 
students, 
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Now in 20 Volumes 


The 1960 World Book 
Encyclopedia repre- 
sents an investment of 
an additional $2,800,000 
in creative costs to make 
available to schools, li- 
braries, and homes the 
most modern, accurate, 
and useful reference set. 
Write for complete in- 
formation without obli- 

, ee. Address: World 

k Encyclopedia, Box 

3565, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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HERE'S WHY! 


Chesterfield Music Shops, inc. 


“EDUCATIONAL DIVISION” 


is the nation’s leading supplier 
of records to 
schools and libraries 


These are just a few of the unique services 





designed to meet your specialized needs. 















FREE planning and ordering counsel 
¢ Special mailings for big additional savings 


¢ Back orders maintained as regular accommodation 


Free display material 


All Labels available . . . including “hard to find” esoteric items 


All orders packed accurately and safely for speedy delivery 


Individual staff and faculty member orders welcome 


PLUS 30% Minimum Discount— 


Write for special quotations based upon your yearly purchases. 


MAY WE SERVE YOU? 


Chesterfield Music Shops, Inc. 
Education Division Name 

12 Warren Street 

New York 17, New York Institution 








Gentlemen: Please send me FREE Ma ag = ssiicicanesai ea bo 
complete LP catalog and more in- For Special Price quotations, indicate approximate annual purchases 
formation about your additional -00 

specialized service. There will be absolutely no obligation, of course. 
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THE EDITOR SPEAKS 


THE SUPERINTENDENT APPRAISES PROBLEMS...... 
A VOLUME OF GREAT INTEREST 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND THE GIFTED 
STUDENT 


WHAT I WOULD LIKE TO SEE IN CATHOLIC SCHOOLS.. 261 
By Urban H. Fleege, Ph.D. 


LAY VOLUNTEERS AID IN SCHOOL 
By Sister Marie Angela, I.H.M. 


LET US ADORE HIM 
By Brother Richard F. Zehnle, S.M. 


TOWARD ARTICULATE GRADUATES 
By Rev. Vincent J. Horkan, M.A., Ph.D. 


LA SOUPE N’EST PAS BONNE 
By Rev. Linford F. Greinader 


PHONICS CAN BE FUN! 
By Sister M. Corrine, I.H.M., M.A. 


THE GIFTED NEED SCIENCE 
By Sister Mary Josef, R.S.M. 


BURY THE GREEKS? 
By Rev. John Baptist Terbovich, O.F.M.Cap. 


TEACHER TO TEACHER—In brief 


KEEP THE OLD PROFESSORS ON THE CAMPUS 
By Rev. John F. Carvlin, C.S.P. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS TODAY 
By Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M., M.A. 


FUNCTIONAL SHIFT: A TWO-DIMENTIONED IDEA... 
By Rev. Paul B. Milde, O.S.B. 


PUT HOME TRAINING BACK IN THE HOME 
By Sister M. Marguerite Andrews, R.S.M. 


CHOOSING A CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 
COLLEGE OF THE HOLY NAMES, Spokane, Washington 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


WHO MAKE OUR MOVIES?....... 
By Sister Mary Luke, C.S.J. 


CAVE EVALUATES AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 


CLIPS AND COMMENTS 

READER REACTION 

AUDIO-VISUAL NEWS 

NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


ON OUR FRONT COVER 


As part of the Career Consultation Service program at Charleston Catholic 
High, Charleston, West Virginia, pupils gain insight from Mr. Arthur J. 
Power into the wonders of science and technology. 








THE WHITE HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 


Preparations are already well under 
way for a full and effective program at 
the 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth. Coordinating 
Catholic participation in this confer- 
ence is Very Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. 
Gallagher of Cleveland, Ohio, Secre- 
tary for the National Catholic Commit- 
tee of the NCWC set up explicitly for 
this purpose. Various meetings have 
been held in principal cities with repre- 
sentatives of many groups participat- 
ing. Their suggestions and recommen- 
dations are being forwarded to the 
coordinating committee for possible in- 
clusion in the program which will be 
brought into the Conference as positive 
contributions from the National Catho- 
lic Committee. 

The importance of this preparation 
was pointed out recently in an address 
to the opening session of the 45th 
annual meeting of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities, held in 
conjunction with the annual meeting 
of the St. Vincent de Paul Society. 
Msgr. Vincent W. Cooke, supervisor of 
Catholic Charities in the Archdiocese 
of Chicago, emphasized that organiza- 
tion and careful preparation is essen- 
tial if the Catholic point of view is to 
be represented adequately at the Con- 
ference. In the case of the 1950 Con- 
ference, Msgr. Cooke said that it was a 
case of “too little, too late.” 


Our efforts were only a holding de- 
fensive action. We had little oppor- 
tunity for a positive contribution. 
The national White House Confer- 
ence gathers many different groups 
who use it as a sounding board for 
their own theories. To many of them 
we also represent a very strange 
ay 4 

In 1950, we heard such strange 
proposals as sterilization of Mexi- 
cans in the Southwest; lowering the 
compulsory school age of children 
to three years; treating religion as an 
obstacle to proper child develop- 
ment. 

In fact, of the 16 top committee 
members, 14 voted against using the 
word “God” in our Nation’s Pledge 
to Youth. Only the organized efforts 
by the delegates to all religions cor- 
rected that proposal. 

These delegates with strange 
hilosophies were sincere, well in- 
ormed and vocal. Let us be as sin- 

cere, as well informed and as vocal. 


These preparatory meetings should 
produce a wealth of ideas for presenta- 
tion at the forthcoming Conference. 
We hope to be able to bring you 
through this column as many of the 
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problems, propositions, and decisig 
treated by the Conference as possi 
in order that all may realize that Caf 
olic participation this time will not 
too little, too late and that sincere 
well-informed and _ vocal, positive 


action has resulted. 


TOO MANY ELECTIVES 


Basketweaving I, Advanced Golf I], 
and Skin Diving III have been the butt 
of serious-minded students for some 
time even though these courses ar 
currently being offered in reputable 
universities. 

The extent of electives offered to the 
student has now reached the point 
where it is possible to obtain a degree 
in virtually any subject. This is true 
for all levels of degree work even to 
the doctorate where some highly 


-trained Ph.D.’s have achieved degrees 


in subjects completely foreign to the 
doctorate only a few years ago. 

A retrenching movement is stirring, 
however, and signs appearing which 
indicate that all are not happy with the 
wide selection of courses available. It 
is just now becoming evident to many 
that it is not particularly worthwhile to 
offer education in the shotgun manner 
but rather to concentrate on an ac 
knowledged field of intellectual e- 
deavor and have the student master 
that topic—which mastery will lead on 
to others of interest and worth. 

Speaking at the 14th annual con 
ference of the New Jersey Schoo 
Superintendents Association, Dr. John 
B. Fisher, newly appointed dean of 
Teacher’s College at Columbia Univer. 
sity, took exception to the widely 
accepted custom of “frills and fads” inf 
the nation’s schools. He maintained § 
that the pupil should be given an edu 
cational program “that protects him 
from the effects of his own ignorance 
as he chooses his own courses and sub 
jects.” At the same time, however, 
he warned against concentration and 
particularly emphasized that in teach 
ing science and foreign languages to 
meet the demands of the times, that 
the basic subject of English should not 
be forgotten and that a well-balanced 
program be made available. 

The Fund for the Advancement d 
Education has recently published 4 
booklet entitled Fortifying Highe 
Education—A Story of College Sel 
Studies. This booklet contains a grett 
deal of valuable information concent 
ing the need for self-criticism # 
higher education and the effects it bas 
had on those institutions who have e 








gaged in it. The University of Notre 
Dame is a specific example in this re- 
gard and it is significant here that as a 
result of many hours of faculty dis- 
cussion, seminars, and cross-depart- 
mental exchanges, it was ascertained 
that many thought that the student 
had too much freedom in choosing 
electives in the liberal arts college, and 
also had too many options for majors. 
From these discussions, a 125,000- 
word report evolved which was the 
basis for considerable change and 
which helped produce more excellence 
and more effectiveness in teaching. 
One division, for example, reduced its 
offerings from 59 to 38 and believes 
it is doing a better job for the students. 
Similar efforts and effects have been 
made and accomplished at St. Xavier 
College to the extent that its vice pres- 
ident, Oscar W. Perlmutter, is cur- 
rently engaged in writting a book on 
the subject of their new developments. 

Developments of this kind, it is true, 
place a limitation on the university but 
from our standpoint, this is merely 
trimming the fat. There will un- 
doubtedly be those who will cry regi- 
mentation and democracy in opposi- 
tion; but in this day and age, if a stu- 
dent is to achieve his goal, it is essen- 
tial that he be grounded in basics and 
this can only be done by supplying 
him with enough courses in his major 
for mastery, and enough courses in re- 
quired subjects to give him a truly lib- 
eral arts education. Trimming the fat 
improves the meat, eliminating cer- 
tain electives insures greater quality in 
the necessary subjects. 
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A NATIONAL SYSTEM 
OF EDUCATION 


It is a well-known fact that the 
camel’s nose is in the tent as far as na- 
tional influence upon education is con- 
cemed. With the passage of the 
NDEA, strongly backed and lobbied 
for by the National Education Associa- 
tion, the federal government is in the 
business of education. Although oaths 
of noninterference have been taken, it 
is becoming obvious that some control 
of where the money goes and what it is 
used for is obvious. (Certain signs 
point already to dissatisfaction with 
control wherein administrators have 
questioned the wisdom of accepting 
federal funds. Of course, at least ten 
colleges and universities have refused 

ou the grounds that the required 
loyalty oath violates freedom of in- 
quiry. ) 
The NEA, in supporting these 
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same efforts, has never advocated a 
national system of education but it is 
hard for the observer to see where else 
continued effort in this field can lead. 

In The Nation, graduate school pro- 
fessor at Yeshiva University, Myron 
Liberman, made this forecast for the 
future of public education which 
would have tremendous effects on pri- 
vate education: 


Local control over curriculums 
will be a major casualty of the grow- 
“. national stake in the quality of 
public education. . . .Eventually, 
authority over the curriculum will 
be lodged with national professional 
agencies. . . .The idea that the 
present chaos in education is the 
price one has to pay for living in a 
democracy will linger on, but with- 
out real force. . . .It is difficult 
to predict the form centralization 
will take. It should be clear that the 
decline of local control of education 
means more than a simple transfer 
of authority from communities to 
the States or to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It can, and indeed must, 
mean a tremendous increase in the 
power of the teachers as an organ- 
ized group. ... 

The advocacy of a national system 
would seem to be a logical step in 
view of the now-existent federal aid 
and the growing power and influence 
of the NEA. What this would mean to 
private education is obvious. 

It is a well-known fact that the 
NEA has consistently stood with the 
progressives in recommending child 
adjustment courses, the frills of edu- 
cation, and a construction program 
which would add a large number of 
classrooms to local schools (and school 
budgets) in order to maintain their es- 
tablished teacher-pupil ratio. With a 
national system this activity would in- 
crease, pressures grow, and private 
education would be forced to conform. 

Already progressive educationalists 
are seeking to abolish private schools. 
This was pointed out by His Emin- 
ence Francis Cardinal McIntyre last 
month when he said that in pursuing 
their goal of abolishment, “One of the 
foremost methods used by progressive 
educators is to price it out of existence 
by multiplying courses, conveniences, 
extravagances.” 

With a national system and with the 
curriculum determined by national 
agencies it can safely be stated that 
the curriculum would attempt to be all 
things to all people. There would cer- 
tainly be no place for God. As the 
Cardinal has said: 


In the liberal socialized education 





forced on us today lies real danger. 
Doctrine is necessary for without 
doctrine, dogma, and _ principles 
there can be no morality. ; 
Private education and education un- 
der religious auspices have main- 
tained the obvious contrast now ap- 
parent . . . continuity of doctrine, 
perseverance of right and wrong, 
and ideals of integrity in contrast to 
the absence of doctrine, disregard 
for truth, flexible integrity and al- 
most complete unreliability. 


If this be the contrast today, it can 
well be imagined what a national sys- 
tem tomorrow would be like. It must 
also be remembered that a national 
system would completely destroy the 
Republican government as we know it 
today. Centralized education can only 
lead to centralized government, cen- 
tralized living, and the Big Brother 
approach to existence. 


IT SHOULD BE NOTED 
THAT... 


e As a result of demands by colleges 
that freshmen show more proficiency 
in English, the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board approved plans to in- 
clude essay writing as part of its en- 
trance tests. It also established a 
Commission on English to determine 
what is achieved in secondary schools 
and what is expected by the colleges. 
The tests will seek to determine a stu- 
dent’s ability to present and organize 
ideas in good English. 

© The American Civil Liberties union 
is trying to prevent the State of Ore- 
gon from giving textbooks free to 
children in parish schools. The 
ACLU claims that the Oregon law is 
unconstitutional, and that only public 
schools may have textbooks free. 

© According to Sister Mary Pierre of 
Mundelein College, home economics is 
no minor course tacked on to the cur- 
riculum in girls’ high school. “No 
other field of education has assumed 
such responsibility as home economics, 
for its primary objective is personal 
and family life.” Admitting that the 
curriculum is crowded as it is and that 
the other subjects contribute greatly to 
the total development of the student, 
Sister said: “To me, home economics 
means intellectual life, knowledge and 
truth, skills and the ability to think 
critically, to judge intelligently among 
alternatives. It means understanding, 
sympathy, and appreciation of people 
and helping them to understand their 
relationship to God, who is the ulti- 
mate goal.” 
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electronic 
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you must have: 


“HAVE LANGUAGE LAB: 
WHAT NOW?” 


by Dr. Ty pay jaret 
» Saree 


none Memorial ——: atory, Pomona Col- 

me Longuage Consultant, State of C California 
> booklet explains in detail basic method- 
caper principles of effective labmenship; hints to ghee 
teachers design « neater leboratory program. le 
copies free. Write for information on quantities. —— 
Mathieu's discussion (with actual classroom examples) 
has been rec on two tapes; available from MRI 
at cost: $7.00 postpaid. 


Magnetic Recording Industries 
World's Most Complete Line of 
Language Laboratory Equipment 
126 Fifth Ave., New York 11 ALgonquin 5-7250 
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GOOD Sexy 
WRITING 


Grade homework and class- spotlight need for improve- 
room papers quickly with ment, better student morale 
easy-to-read GRADING and parental attitudes. 
STAMPS. Each stamp SET OF 9 STAMPS AND 
ready to use in PAD IN DRAWER 
smooth plastic SIZE READY-TO-USE 
holder. Build pride COMPART- $250 
in accomplishment, MENT TRAY 


CITY MARKING DEVICES CORP 
12 Spruce St., Dept.E£, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


..GRADING STAMP SETS ; 
at $2.50 each, Check (money order) for ! 
enclosed. 


1 Please send.. 


Paris "Sins" by Omission 


Eprror: 


Father Paris very courageously dis- 
cusses the crisis American Catholics are 
facing in financing the religious education 
of their children (Sept. 1959 issue ). 

It is surprising, therefore, that he so 
blandly dismisses the tax credit plan, and 
does not discuss the certificate plan—both 
proposed by Father Virgil Blum in nu- 
merous writings (cf. April 1958, THe 
Catuo.ic Epucator ), especially his book 
Freedom of Choice in Education. 

Father Blum’s program has a precedent 
in the G.I. Bill of Rights and has many 
supporters throughout the country. It de- 
serves consideration in any discussion of 
the problem. 


( Rev.) WitiiaM B. Fauerty, S.J. 


The Queen’s Work, 3115 So. Grand 
Boulevard, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 


Over-Ambitious Kindergarten? 


Eprror: 


The September issue of THE CaTHOLic 
Epucator contained many _ excelleni 
items. The discussions of which level 
must be maintained in Catholic schools 
were most timely and provocative. CAVE 
evaluations of The Catholic Way filmstrip 
series were thorough and well done. I 
enjoyed the articles about the Cure of Ars 
and about St. Angela Merici. 

However, the first quarter kindergarten 
program outlined by Miss Gilpatrick was 
somewhat startling. Reading, writing, and 
arithmetic are not proper subjects for 
even the most ambitious beginning kin- 
dergarten. When the youngsters first come 
to kindergarten, most of them do not know 
how to walk in a line, let alone to draw 
one. They learn, of course, but only as 
soon as developing abilities in addition to 
good teaching enable the learning. 


(Miss) RoseEMARY LEMKE 


President of Michigan Catholic Kindergar- 
ten Assoc., Detroit public school kinder- 
garten teacher. 


Reaction to Letter on Readers 


Eprror: 


With regard to the letter from Kath- 
erine Rankin, co-editor of the Faith and 
Freedom series, I can think of nothing that 
would better confirm the Catholic 
mother’s assertion that our readers are too 
easy than Miss Rankin’s admission that a 
poem found in a third grade reader of an 
earlier day is now included in a sixth 


grade text! The supplementary readers 
are admittedly better than are the “basal 
readers” but in comparison with olde 
ones, they leave much to be desired, 
But the thing that really prompted me 
to write is Miss Rankin’s statement that 
the Faith and Freedom readers reflect the 
“social teachings of the Church.” I would 
like to point out some of the strange ideas 
that these readers promulgate. Take, for 
example, one of the fifth grade readem, 
called “These Are Our People.” At least 
two of the stories in this book seem to be 
dedicated to the proposition that children 
know better than their parents. One is 
about some children who stopped at a 
filling station, the oldest brother driving, 
and picked up a strange boy who was 
loitering there. They remembered at the 
time that their father had warned them 
about picking up strangers, but they did # 
anyway. They dropped the boy off where 
he was supposedly to meet his father, but 
when they returned, they noticed that he 
was still there. It was evident (even 
these rather stupid children) that the boy 
had been lying—about this as well as a 
number of things—but this did not make 
them suspicious of his good intentions. 
They picked him up a second time, and 
took him back to the starting point. They 
concluded that maybe they can help this 
boy; and the story ends on that note. 
What are our children to conclude from 
reading this story? That picking up hitch 
hikers is a fine idea, and that parents who 
warn against it are snobbish or unchari- 
table? This is an extremely dangerous idea 
to convey to children, and I do not con- 
cede that it is “Catholic social teaching.” 
Another story is about a very demo- 
cratic little boy, whose friends were of 
“many races and religions” and included 
“the boy whose father had been arrested 
by the police.” The little boy’s family had 
planned a birthday party for him, and had 
invited guests that they knew and ap 
proved. The party was to be a surprise, to 
prevent Eddie’s asking unsuitable ac- 
quaintances. But on the appointed day, 
simultaneously, the invitees came down 
with measles, and Eddie learned of the 
party. He picked up twenty-four assorted 
children who followed him home (appat- 
ently without permission of their parents), 
and a happy time was had by all. The 
implication here is that Eddie is a much 
better citizen than anyone else in his 
family. 
If it is Catholic social teaching that 4 
child should not accept his parents’ judg 
(Continued on page 250) 





HeyWoodite Won't Burn—Won't Stain—Won't Break 


This dramatic demonstration proves that HeyWoodite is fireproof. ‘ For free catalog, 
In a recent school fire where the building was gutted, the only 

thing which could be salvaged was the HeyWoodite furniture. The 

desks and chairs required only washing before they were again 

ready for use. 


Because HeyWoodite is virtually indestructible, it saves your school 
system substantial sums in maintenance year after year. Available 
in chair seats and backs, desk tops and tablet arms, HeyWoodite 
solid plastic with TrimLine lifetime chrome frames is your 


oan t for | HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 
Soundest investment for ane FUR ogee. School Furniture Division, Menominee, Michigan 


Entirely Eliminates Refinishing Costs 
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INTERCOMMUNICATIONS... 


VOICE PAGING...PROGRAM 





AND MUSIC DISTRIBUTION 


Webster Consolette 


School communications revolve around this dual- 
channel sound center. Because it’s so versatile! Webster 
Consolette provides all this: crisp, clear, two-way com- 
munication with up to 114 stations... voice paging 
that carries legibly to high noise level areas... live, 
recorded or broadcast programs, emergency calls, 
general announcements, without interrupting com- 
munications ... continuous background music with 
exceptional fidelity. 

Consolette features a high quality AM-FM radio 
tuner, and complete high fidelity amplification. Four- 
speed record changer optional. Handsome cabinet in 
beige-grey walnut. Specification sheet TT3-l gives 
complete information. 

Ask your Webster dealer* for a demonstration in 
your school. No obligation, of course. 
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Reader Reaction i 
(Continued from page 248) i 
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this story certainly puts it over. But singe 
| parents are told very clearly that it is they 
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kind of Catholic teaching. : 
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! ity, when we hand children textbooks that 
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A CaTHOLic TEACHER 





New Orleans, La. 


Substitute Teachers 


To THE Eprror: 





No Missed Lessons by Sister Mary 
Xavier, O.S.U., is a cogent presentation of 
several excellent ideas to help school ad- 
ministrators solve the recurring problem 
of absenteeism among the faculty with 
consequent missed lessons by the students, 

t is a rare school that goes through a 
school year without having at some time 
to face the problem. In all probability pro- 
longed but anticipated absence can more 
easily be taken care of than the sudden 
but unexpected absences that are apt to 
occur more frequently, although lasting 
for only one day’s duration. Given sufh- 
cient time, most principals can usually 
make satisfactory arrangements to cover 
classes. The problem of missed lessons 
is most apt to occur when the principal 
finds himself with only an hour’s time in 
which to find someone to hurl into the 
breach. 

In the case of sudden and unexpected 
absences none of our high schools go out- 
side the limits of their own staffs to cover 
the absent teacher’s program. When our 
school assignments are made at the end 
of July, each teacher’s daily program 
normally calls for one “free period.” It 
is clearly understood, however, that he 
will be expected to substitute during that 
period for a teacher who may be absent 
from class. In the larger high schools 
where there may be two or more men 
free at any given period, substitution is 
done in rotation so that the burden does 
not fall on any one individual. This does 
not mean “no missed lessons,” but it does 
free the administration from the chore, 
allows other teachers to carry on their 
regular class work without “policing” 4 
second class, and does prevent the dis 
missal of students from classes because 
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New Individual Study-Centers may be arranged in any number of ways to meet teaching needs. 


Presenting American Seating’s 


New Individual Study-Contton’ 


Designed for good posture and comfort, the 
new Individual Study-Center reduces classroom 
distractions to a minimum. It’s pleasingly mod- 
ern, and finished in durable, school-coordinated 
colors. And the seats and backs are made of 
AMERFLEX®—the polymer plastic that flexes 
comfortably to the body, then returns to its 
original shape as you stand. 


December 1959 


If you were to sit down and determine all the things a classroom 
unit ought to be and ought to do, you’d be describing American 
Seating’s New Individual Study-Center. 


It combines the best features of a chair and desk in a single, one- 


piece, movable unit. It’s smoothly functional, with desk top adjust- 
able to scientifically determined angles, swivel seat, and fore-and- 
aft movement. 


It performs as a learning tool for the student, making study easier. 
And it is a teaching aid because of its versatility and quietness in 
use. No other furniture can do so much for students . . . and 
teachers! Wouldn’t you like to see Study-Centers in your school? 

*Trademark of American Seating Company 


AMERICAN 


» SEATING 





The standard by which all other public seating is measured 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 


“THE CATHOLIC WAY” 


SOUND FILMSTRIPS 


The Key to Christian Doctrine fot 


Primary Grades 


The filmstrips were designed, written and edited by the Marykn 


Sisters. . 


. Sister M. Juliana and Sister M. Chaminade. 


The accompanying dramatic records were recorded at Maryknoll with a cast of over 70 people, under 
the inspired and imaginative direction of Sister M. Julia Bertrand. Original tuneful songs included to 


express the mood. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME, A COMPLETE CATECHISM FOR THE PRIMARY GRADES 


The Story of Creation; of God and His perfections, the Blessed Trinity, Creation of the Angels, World 


and Man. 


The Fall of Man, the Incarnation and Doctrine of Grace, The Redemption and the Mass; beautifully and 
clearly told in picture and story. 


A magnificent lesson on Confession, its meaning and preparation. 
Holy Communion and the Doctrine of Holy Eucharist delightfully explained in simple terms. 


TITLES: 


LITTLE ST. TERESA 


Part 1: A Little Girl Named Teresa 
Part 2: Teresa Begins to Grow Up 
Part 3: Teresa's Presents for God 


THE 7k ANSWER 
Part 1: A Story 


about Mary, God's 
Mother 
Part 2: A Little Giri Named Mary Ann 


Part 3: John and His Friends 
A STORY OF THE BOY JESUS 
Part 1: The First Christmas Presents 


Part 2: Jesus Escapes from the Wicked 


Part 3: At Home in Nazareth 

THE STORY OF GOD'S GOODNESS 
Part 1: God Made the Angels 
Part 2: God Made the World 

Part 3: God Made the People 


146-01 
JAMAICA 35, 


252 


THE STORY OF GOD’S LOVE 
Part 1: Adam's Sin 
Part 2: God's Promise 
Part 3: Our Redemption 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR GOD 
Part 1: Big Brother Makes - for David 
— 2: loom Makes up for Adam 
: The Mass Makes Up for Us All 


THE STORY OF GOD’S MERCY 
Part 1: A Sinner Who Was Sorry 
Part 2: Jesus Forgives our Sins 
Part 3: Some Stories About Confession 


GOD WITH US 


Part 1: God Promises Living Bread 
Part 2: The Living Bread 
Part 3: Come to Feast 


The Complete set of 24 Color Filmstrips and 8 Hi-fid 
records and 88 page Teaching Manual 


Single Story (3 filmstrips and 1 record and 88 page man | 
. 


Elsewhere in this issue is published the Catholic Aud 
Visual Educators (CAVE) evaluations of this series. 


If you would like THE CATHOLIC WAY for 10 day Ci 


.room preview, fill in and mail the attached coupon. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY» 


Please mail ‘‘THE CATHOLIC WAY” (24 filmstrips and 8 records.) 


If | am not completely pleased, | may return them for full credit without — 
obligation in 10 days. 


EYE GATE HOUSE 


i 6 weno es oR A TE SES} 
‘*Audio Visual Aids To Instruction” 


ARCHER AVENUE 
NEW YORK 








DOUBLES 


ane a ene: 
LIGHT POWER 
At No Extra Cost! 





1iewlex 
V-25-P 


The progressive Viewlex V-25-P 


35mm Filmstrip and 2° x 2 

Ce eae 

PEG Cea eee ites) 
a 


- in a single giant stride! The 
7 tra-advanced new light source 
| mbined with the new optical 
Gum Ue eee ae elt 
nakes it ‘Easier to Learn With 
provides twice the effective 
ght power on-screen — at no 
extra cost! 


All Viewlex projectors 
are GUARANTEED 
FOR A LIFETIME 


Ned oe i 
cbo oie rt DEPT. 04 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 
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Reader Reaction 
(Continued from page 250) 


there is no one available to take care of 
them. ° 

In the smaller schools where the man- 
power situation is “tight,” some of the 
ideas presented by Sister Mary Xavier 
might well be investigated. 

In one diocese where we have elemen- 
tary schools, arrangements can be made 
through the office of the diocesan super- 
intendent of schools for substitute teach- 
ers. 

On occasion at the start or the close of 
the school year we have used scholastics 
from the house of study to substitute for 
periods of from one to two weeks. Their 
college year normally begins much later 
and closes much earlier than the usual 
secondary school year. We have utilized 
scholastics (normally college seniors) 
when men have been suddenly taken ill 
at the start of the school year or when 
someone has collapsed toward the close 
of the school year. Again we have used 
them at vacation periods when school 
holidays during the year did not coincide. 
This provides an excellent experience for 
the scholastic and does provide for “no 
missed lessons” as he is able to carry on 
the regular class work of the absent 
Brother. 

Undoubtedly it is practical and possible 
for teaching Sisters to recruit very satis- 
factory substitutes from the number of 
available housewives and mothers who are 
either former teachers or who have the 
necessary educational background to 
teach. This is an area, of course, that is 
closed to Brothers’ schools. Men who have 
teachers’ certificates, but who do not care 
to teach full time are presumably em- 
ployed in such fashion as to make at- 
tempts to recruit them impracticable. It 
would probably be advantageous to sur- 
vey the number of retired men teachers 
who would like to substitute on occasion. 

The problem of absence “on short 
notice” is oftentimes compounded by the 
fact that the teacher’s school schedule, 
plan book, and roll book are not always 
in a predetermined place. Ideally they 
should be (and the plan book should be 
up to date), but human nature being what 
it is, this is not always the case. Thus 
principals who hope for no missed lessons 
must sometimes compromise for study 
periods because of the elusiveness of the 
important tools of the trade. 

In certain respects the finding of ade- 
quately prepared, certified substitutes in 
certain fields will become more of a prob- 
lem, not less of a one. Recent advances 
and changes in the fields of mathematics 
and the physical sciences, the use of lan- 
guage laboratories in the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages, honors courses in 
which the subject matter is very advanced 
in preparation for advanced placement 
tests, extensive reading programs in Eng- 

(Continued on next page) 
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le we 
COMBINATION 
FILMSTRIP-SLIDE 
PROJECTOR 


: La er. 
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With these exclusive 
Viewlex features — 


Only $92.50 


NEW TELEFOCAL ACCESSORY LEN 
OTC AM LTeL tS 

width at a given distance wit! 
AU Ot Mtl @m elt G thi 
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Other Viewlex projectors available 
$50.25 to $495.00. Ask your 
Audio-Visual franchised dealer 
OCA Ib AACA 


1 INC 


35-01 Queens Boulevard D 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 


or write for catalog 
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Reavy Now ~ NEW / 
[Al rrractive too) 
for 
Better handwriting 


with 


[C}hild appeal 


ALPHABET FUN 
FoR 
Grave One 
by 
Sisten CoRRine, |.HM. 


THe Acewaset House 


THE BOOK Alphabet Fun for Grade One consists of 100 perforated re-trace sheets and illustrated 
stories for introducing the names and sounds of the letters. Each story is vividly portrayed in a clever 
stick figure which aids retention. The child's work on each page assures kinesthetic learning. The 
back cover contains a model alphabet card with capitals and lower case letters for pupil use. This 
is a great aid for self evaluation and progress. The book also provides each child with a name card 
and a set of perforated letter cards. Every part of the book can be utilized to advantage. 


THE DEVICE The Alphabet House is an attractive three dimensional teacher device which opens 
like a book and reveals the three floors where the letters live. A large set of manuscript cards ac- 
companies the house, The card is inserted into the house thereby giving the children a graphic pic- 
ture of the letter being presented. 


ORDER THIS TEACHER-TESTED CLASSROOM-PROVED WORKBOOK 
from 
J. W. EDWARDS, PUBLISHER, ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Alphabet Fun for Grade One - $1.00 Alphabet House - $4.00 


@ easy to build 


@ used by leading schools & colleges 
@ LIFETIME service guarantee 

at nominal cost 
@ over 1 MILLION in use 
EICO KITS are top-quality professional 
TV/radio/electronic test instruments, 
hi-fi components, & amateur radio gear 
and transistor radios — embody latest 
performance-proven design and 
circuitry. Complete with ali parts, pre- 
punched chassis, deep-etched alumi- 
num panel, rugged steel case — plus 
pictorial diagrams; schematics; data on 
color codes, soldering, tools. “‘Beginner- 
Tested” step-by-step instructions help 
the student learn by “‘doing it himself’ 
— quicken his familiarity with the con- 
struction, operation and maintenance 
of electronic equipment. 


EXCLUSIVE VISUAL 

TRAINING AID! 

Vacuum Tube 

Voltmeter 

DYNAMIC 

DEMONSTRATOR 

ONLY $10.00 

Simulates EICO #221 VTVM in all 
its functions and ranges Helps 
you teach the use and reading 
of the VTVM with giant 13” 
meter scale. 143%4” wide x 23” 
high x 34%” deep. Easily viewed 
by complete class. Punched 
holes for easy hanging. Steel 
cabinet, aluminum panel 


Reader Reaction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


lish classes demand more than a likin 
children on the part of the subst 
teacher. Full-time teachers in these 
ous fields and departments must 
abreast of current developments and) 
literature of their subjects, as well ag 
new methods and techniques which’ 
learned in summer sessions and ext 
courses during the school year. 
Sometimes older teachers still in 
are reluctant to change their methods) 
make the necessary adaptations 
many new courses of study demand 
certain cases they find great difficult 
adjusting to the requirements and 
of certain class sections. Substitute te 
ers could well flounder and floundg 
they have not made it their busines 
keep up with current developments 
techniques. 


BROTHER BERTIN, 


Community Supervisor of Schools, 
ian Brothers, 4409 Frederick A 
Baltimore 29, Md. 


Mold, Guide in Early Youth 


Eprror: ¥ 

Few contemporary religious educaton 
would debate the truth or masterliness of 
the article, “What Level Must Be Main 
tained,” by Sister Josephina, C.S.J., ia 
September. 

Opinions on this subject however wil 
differ, not only according to personal 
background, education, teacher shortage, 
physical facilities, etc., but also according 
to geographic and economic expediency, 
Considering these and the many other 
complexities of our “space” age, the au 
thor thinks it not possible, laboring under 
present limitations to think of the cor 
tinuence of our present idealistic system 
of elementary and secondary education. 
The home is truly the most important 
agency in the development of the child. 

The school is but an extension to the 
home. The fact that the home has in 
many aspects relegated its precious heri- 
tage to the school does not in any way 
alter its primary responsibility. Christ’ 
words are the spiritual “life” and “light” 
of the soul and are to be transmitted 
safely and truly by His co-creators to 
those gntrusted to them by His design 
If the school can give limited assistance 
during these formative years of the childs 
early life parents should be grateful 
However, if this is not possible we should 
give our resources to the child when hei 
capable of mental education, namely, % 
the junior high school or secondary level. 
This implies that there are hidden facul 
ties, powers, abilities in an individual that 
can be trained and developed more easily 
when in nature’s course mental and psy- 
chological responses begin to mature. 

We cannot intelligently play a game 

(Continued on page 290) 
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Sten 
WOULD 
YOU 


MEASURE 


lf you were comparing COLLIER’S with any other 
encyclopedia, you would surely use these criteria: 


How up-to-date is it? Collier’s Encyclopedia is the first 
completely new major indexed encyclopedia to be pub- 
lished in 35 years. Through continual revision, it is kept 
constantly up-to-date. 


How authoritative is it? Collier's Encyclopedia contains 
over 50,000 articles, written by the most eminent con- 
temporary scholars, scientists and authorities...such as 
Norbert Wiener, Jacques Barzun, Willy Ley 


How readable is it? A simple, article-by-article compari- 
son will quickly show you that Collier’s is the most 
readable of all major encyclopedias. Yet, it is not over- 
simplified. The language is live, vibrant, colorful. Easily 
understood by students and scientists alike. Collier’s 
Encyclopedia communicates. That's why you'll rarely 


ay 
POCere). —% 


find all 20 volumes on your shelves. Some wil] always 
be in use. 


How usable is it? Collier's easy-to-use index has more 
than 400,000 entries. The unique, consolidated 
bibliography lists over 10,000 books for further reference 
Pronunciation for difficult words is given in the Inter- 
national Phonetic System. The text is supported and 
clarified by more than 10,000 superb illustrations, maps, 
diagrams—many in full color. 


Free trial offer—or free brochure 


We will gladly place a full 20-volume set of Collier’s 
Encyclopedia in your school or library without cost or 
obligation. Inspect it. Compare it. Use it for 30 days. 
Then decide whether you want to keep it. Or, ask for 
a descriptive brochure. It’s free. Just write Dept. 12, 
Educational Division, P. F. Collier & Son Corp., 640 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, New York. 


COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Recommended by every educational and library agency that evaluates encyclopedias. 
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New Science Filmstrips 


Intended for the intermediate grades, 
Our Ever-Changing Earth is a new film- 
strips series released by Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., Chicago 14. 

The six filmstrips cover the effects of 
Running Water, Wind, the Sea, Snow, 


and Internal Forces that alter the earth’s 
surface. 

Each filmstrip is topically designed so 
that it can be used in whole or in part 
according to the needs of the class. 

Full color photographs, diagrams, and 
text frames assist the teacher in clarifying 







combining 
functional 
beauty 
with 
maximum 


utility 
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GAYLORD | 7 
“Steel Rod” Book Truck 


ae : ee 
Se eee 


Light in weight and easy to manage, Gay- 
lords’ new “Steel-Rod” Book Truck is sturdily 
constructed of rigid steel rods throughout. Fif- 
teen feet of shelf space is compressed into less 
than three feet in length, 16% inches wide and 
37% inches high. Smooth-acting ball bearing 
swivel casters with non-marring rubber wheels 
assure quiet, finger-touch performance. Soft 
Lustre Zine finish is permanently protected by a 
baked clear vinyl coating. 

You'll like the clean, modern styling of this 
completely ‘new and perfectly balanced book 
truck. It's low in cost and provides maximum 
in utility. 


@ Write tor complete 
intormation and price 





library CGraylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


% 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 


concepts for grades 6-9. Vocabu 
frames point out words of special inter 














and these words are underlined in ¢ 












text of the filmstrip to assure rapid reeg 





nition. Questions at the end of each filk 
strip induce class participation. 4 

The individual price is $6; the co 
plete set of six is $32.40. A-V 


EBFilm Releases 


The interests of several educational 
levels—primary, middle grades, junior and 
senior high, and college—have been con- 
sidered in the latest ten 16mm films re- 
leased by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc. As usual, the 4-page teacher’s man- 
uals accompanying each film are splendid. 

What Plants Need for Growth (10 
min.) presents for primary grades ex- 
periments to illustrate the needs of plants, 

Adventures of a Chipmunk Family (11 
min.) offers material to primary and 
middle grades for their science and lan- 
guage arts classes. Children learn how 
chipmunks live at different times, how 
the mother cares for the young, how they 
build their underground homes, and how 
they prepare for winter. 

Safety Adventures Out of Doors (ll 
min.) gives middle and primary grades 
the know-how to play safe in swimming, 
boating, camping, and on playgrounds. 

The Vikings (17 min.) traces for 
middle grades through high school the 
voyages and conquests of the Vikings, 
presents a vivid picture of their life and 
culture, and shows their role in shaping 
the history of the Middle Ages. 

Hawaii—the Fiftieth State (17 min.) 
treats the people and resources for geog- 
raphy and social studies in middle grades 
up through the college level. 

The Arctic (30 min.) reveals to middle 
grades through college the geography of 
the high arctic region, its explorations, 
animal life, plant life, rock formations, 
and the work of glaciers. 

Other films that complete the listing of 
the ten are China Under Communism (22 
min.); Drive Defensively (11 min.), a 
film for driver education; Peru—People of 
the Andes (16 min.); Health in Our Com- 
munity (13 min.), intended for middle 
grades and junior high. 

All these films are available in color 
or black and white. We note that addi- 
tional copies of the teacher’s guides may 
be had for 5¢ each from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. A-V 16 
(Continued on page 312) 
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Brilliant idea! To keep interest high 
teach with a GRAFLEX-SVE projector 


In the midst of the most effective AV programs you'll find Graflex-SVE Equipment. Brilliant 
projection of your teaching materials, even in semi-daylight, makes teaching easier and 
speeds the learning process. 


SCHOOL MASTER® 
FILMSTRIP AND SLIDE PROJECTOR 


Brilliant projected screen images make the Schoo! Master the perfect 
projector for today’s brighter classrooms. Simple to operate—any 
pupil can project either filmstrips or 2’’ x 2’’ slides. Easy to clean. 
Exclusive built-in carrying handle—easy to carry. 500 watt and 750 
watt manual or remote control models. Exclusive accessory rewind 
take-up allows filmstrips to be rewound into storage container 
automatically. 


School Masters (Model 750RC shown with ooonneae semi-auto- 
matic slide changer and rewind take-up) are priced from $84.50. 


NEW! INSTRUCTOR® 150 eee \\\) 
COMPACT FILMSTRIP PROJECTOR WITH ~ \ 
wh EXCLUSIVE PUSH-BUTTON FILM ADVANCE ' 


tions, For smaller audiences. Most economical filmstrip projector on the 
market. Exclusive push-button film advance mechanism is the easiest 
ever devised—any pupil can operate it. Latest design 
150-watt lamp has built-in reflector that assures a 
Clear, detailed screen image. Lamp replacement is 
quick and easy. Three inch f/3.5 lens focuses from 19 

: inches. Lightweight, easy to carry. 
iddle 


color 
addi- 
; may Prices are subject to change without notice. A 


aedia GENERAL 

va For additional information on the projectors shown, see your as RAF LE X PRECISION 
= Graflex AV dealer. Or, write Dept. CE129, Graflex, Inc., Rochester 3, , 

-V 16 N. Y. A subsidiary of General Precision Equipment Corporation. COMPANY *¢ 
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Saint Andrew Daily Missal 


LARGER TYPE 


The Ordinary of the Mass is in 
Latin and English with a description 
of the celebrant’s actions. 

Propers of the Mass in the Sanc- 
toral Cycle include a condensed his- 
tory of the life of the Saint commemor- 
ated in the day’s Mass. 


New Features: 

Larger type and new arrange- 
ment. 

All the latest Masses. 

Restored Easter Vigil. 


Ritual enlarged. 


Feasts added for dioceses of U.S.A. 
and religious communities. 


Liturgical commentaries revised and 


enlarged. 


4-VOLUME EDITION 
BINDING AND PRICES 


Retail 
No. 1410—Black silk Cloth, red edges. . .$ 7.95 


No. 1411—Imitation leather dull finish, ‘red under gold 
No. 1412—Genuine leather, Lev. ant grain : burnished red 

edges. . nie . 18.00 
No. 1413—Genuine leather, Leva ant grain. “Red “ander 

gold edges........ 19.50 
No. 1414—Genuine Mesesse, ‘leather lined. “Very flex- 

ible. Red under gold edges. . 5 . 26.00 
No. 1415—Genuine Morocco, leather lined. “Very flex- 

ible. Red under hone me Colors: Red, Blue, 

Green. . EA RE 


All bindings have three ribbon book marks, except No. 1410 
and 1411. 


REGULAR EDITION 


BINDING AND PRICES 


10R—Black limitation leather, red edges .. 3 
11R—Imitation leather, dull finish burnished red edges .. 
11'/,R—Imitation leather, red under gold edges . . ; 
12R—Genuine leather, Levant grain, red under gold edges. 
15'/.R—Genuine Morocco, burnished red edges .. 
15R—Genuine Morocco, red under gold edges . . 


15HR—Genuine Morocco, leather lined, very flexible, red 
under gold edges. . _ 1 

16HR—Genuine BMeseces, leather lined, very y flexible, red 
under gold edges. Colors: red, blue, green ........ 

17HR—White beeereuers leather lined, very flexible, gold 
edges . . 


Bindings 10R to 15HR inclusive may be had with Benedictine or 
with Jesuit Supplement bound in the book at $1.00 additional. 
The Benedictine or Jesuit Supplement may be had in separate 
form at $1.00 each. 


LARGE EDITION 


ENGLISH AND LATIN TEXT THROUGHOUT 


Retail 
Binding Description Each 
No. 300L—Black cloth, semi-flexible, burnished red edges.$ 7.95 
No. 301L—Imitation leather, burnished red edges........ 9.75 
No. 301'/,L—Imitation leather, red under gold edges..... 12.00 

No. 302L—American seal een red under gold edges, 
Bible paper... 14.50 

. 305'/.L— Morocco leather, burnished red edges, India 
paper... ... 15.75 

. 305L—Morocco leather, gold roll, ‘red “under. gold 
edges, India paper. . ; 17.75 

. 305HL—DeLuxe binding, real Meseseo, flexible ‘all 


leather cover, red under _ edges, India nee. 
Gold roll.. SERA ho an/as Se ‘ 22.50 


FRANCISCAN SUPPLEMENT for the Saint Andrew 
Daily Missal bound in the book on bindings 300L to 
305HL inclusive in the English-Latin Editions only. 
(Order under No. 300LF, etc. ots 
Bound in the book, additional. . ee be GaSirasis 
Available in separate form, in a ‘flexible black se 
binding, gold stamping on front. Each.. acme 


THE E. M. LOHMANN C0. 


Retail 
Binding Description Each 
No. 306HL—DeLuxe binding in colors. Flexible leather 
cover, red under gold edges. India ae. Gold roll. 
Colors: red, green and blue.. Sa" coe 
French-Latin Edition 


No. 301-L—Imitation leather, burnished red edges...... 9.75 
Polish-Latin Edition 
No. 301-L—Imitation leather, burnished red edges 
Spanish-Latin Edition 
No. 301-L—Imitation leather, burnished red edges 
Italian-Latin Edition 
No. 301-L—Imitation leather, burnished red edges 


Bindings 300-L to 305HL, inclusive, may be had with Benedictine 
or with Jesuit Supplement bound in the book at $1.00 additional. 
The Benedictine or Jesuit Supplement may be had in separate 
form at $1.00 each. 


413-415-417 SIBLEY STREET 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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EDITORIAL MONSIGNOR PAUL E. CAMPBELL, EDITOR 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
APPRAISES PROBLEMS 


THE FIFTY-FOURTH annual report for the schools of the 
diocese of Pittsburgh has just come from the press. It 
is a document that gives a splendid picture of the 
problems that confront a superintendent of schools to- 
day. A constantly increasing enrollment continues to 
increase. It is estimated that the next year will see an 
additional increase of ten per cent in school popula- 
tion. Almost instinctively the initial reaction is one of 
pride and wonderment. All those actively associated 
in the work of education realize that they must con- 
tinue the heroic effort and sacrifice that has character- 
ized their work during the past several years. The 
sacrifices of the religious communities serving the dio- 
ceses are countless. In particular, the service of some 
700 lay teachers evokes special sentiments of esteem 
and gratitude. 

The superintendent calls our attention to certain 
aspects of our explosive expansion which deserve at- 
tention. New schools will be needed, and it is impera- 
tive that we have more teachers. He points out that 
the caliber of the school program, together with’ stand- 
ards of achievement at both the elementary and sec- 
ondary levels, are advancing. He notes that, despite 
unexampled expansion, education for all the children 
of the diocese is still unachieved. Only 68 per cent of 
the children of the diocese attend Catholic schools. 
Catholic schools for all our children seem unattainable. 
A recent report of the State Health Department re- 
veals that in 1958 forty-nine per cent of all children 
born in the six-county area of the diocese were Catho- 
lic. This figure for Allegheny County, the county in 
which Pittsburgh is located, is fifty-seven per cent. 
Here is fair index to a problem that taxes the planning 
and the resources of those who administer our schools. 
The cost of education continues to spiral: school 
plants, teacher salaries, transportation, books and 
equipment, continue to increase. The implications of 
this situation are clear. But the financial burden which 
our people will be called upon to assume, is second to 
the personnel shortage. 

“Religious communities have written one of the 
truly impressive chapters in the history of American 
education.” Seemingly there is no limit to their love 
and devotion, but there are limits, physical limits, to 
the work which they can be expected to undertake. 
The religious communities are already pressed beyond 
measure, and the increase in lay teachers “is placing 
a serious financial burden on our parishes.” 
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It is the recognition of these facts that has caused 
Catholics, both clergy and laity, to invite serious in- 
quiry into the future role and scope of Catholic edu- 
cation. How much of this job can we do? How long 
can we continue to expand our program in view of its 
mounting cost? How long can we carry an increasing 
number of lay teachers on our pay roll without putting 
parishes into serious financial difficulty? Students of 
these matters have come up with various proposals. 
Many are of the opinion that certain levels of Catholic 
education must be dropped; some say the first three 
grades, others the intermediate grades, and others the 
higher grades. Some have suggested maintaining the 
high school alone, or dropping it entirely. On examina- 
tion it becomes quickly evident that all of these pro- 
posed solutions have certain weaknesses. Dr. Mc- 
Dowell tells of these weaknesses, and then proposes 
a realistic solution. “It is proposed,” he writes, “that 
the total Catholic school program first through uni- 
versity level be continued. This position does not as- 
sume that under all present circumstances all Catholic 
children at every level can somehow be crowded into 
existing classrooms. Nor does it suggest that the day 
is near at hand when this will be accomplished. It 
simply suggests that it is unlikely that a crash program 
at any level would meet the full need at that level 
and that there is wisdom in offering a continuous pro- 
gram. It also suggests that expansion should come only 
when it is possible, financially and personnel-wise. In 
the meantime, as many children as can be adequately 
and suitably served at every level should be served to 
the best of our ability and within the limits imposed 
on us. No expansion or curtailment should be per- 
mitted which would affect the intrinsic value of Catho- 
lic education.” 








We can say of his approach, his solution of this press- 
ing difficulty, even as Dr. McDowell says of it, that it 
is realistic and practical. It is readily admitted that 
more time is needed before a final answer can be given. 

Dr. McDowell’s report ends with an account of a 
mathematics experiment and a primary department 
experiment at present in progress. The results to date 
are satisfactory. 


A VOLUME OF GREAT INTEREST 


Tue Avucust 1959 issue of the Bulletin of the NCEA 
came to our desk several weeks ago. This issue con- 
tains a report of the proceedings and addresses of the 
fifty-sixth annual meeting of the NCEA in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, March 31—April 3, 1959. It is a vol- 
ume full of interest to all engaged in Catholic educa- 
tion. Many who are not members subscribe and every 
member receives a copy. Miss Betty Hasselman is the 
capable editor. 

This issue of the Bulletin gives us the full or edited 
text of all the addresses and papers presented at the 
many meetings of the convention. The members are 
eager to receive this annual publication and read the 
papers given before their respective departments. The 
general theme of the convention was “Christian Edu- 
cation: Our Commitments and Our Resources.” 

The Most Reverend John King Mussio, J.C.D., 
bishop of Steubenville, graciously accepted an assign- 
ment to prepare a paper, “The Catholic Teacher—Our 
Greatest Resource,” for the secondary school depart- 
ment. He reminded his listeners that the home today is 
not pulling its full weight in supporting the educational 
effort, and quoted words of the Holy Father Pius XI 
in his great encyclical Christian Education of Youth: 
“. . . for the fundamental duty and obligation of edu- 
cating their children, many parents have little or no 
preparation, immersed as they are in temporal cares.” 
While facing the challenge of the weakened home, 
continued Bishop Mussio, the teacher must likewise 
fight the implications of the secular state. Always the 
teacher must remember other words of Pope Pius XI: 
“Education consists in preparing man for what he must 
be and for what he must do here below in order to 
attain the sublime end for which he was created.” The 
speaker next quoted Pope Pius XII: “As teachers you 
have the joy of being able to cooperate powerfully in 
the religious renewal of your generation.” 

The convention gave much attention to the best 
methods of teaching, to the latest instruments or helps 
in learning, to the various problems in administration 
and finance, to the newest in textbooks and teaching 
materials, and to the best in school construction. These 
are but tools. “It is the teacher who remains always 
the key to the proper functioning of the educational 
process. Without the dedicated teacher, the teacher 
who knows his business as that of God, this convention 
is a waste of time. . . . Without the teacher ready to 
be mother, father, companion, friend, hero, counselor, 
and confidant and, shall we say, baby-sitter, this con- 





vention is all of straw. Where the Christian teacher is, 
there is education.” 

We have space to quote but one more paper, that of 
the Very Rev. Msgr. Francis J. Lally, editor of the 
Pilot, Boston. He spoke to the school superintendents 
department, and gave a very realistic appraisal of the 
crises and the problems that confront teachers today, 
He concluded with this paragraph: “It would be 
pleasant if I could tell you, in the midst of America’s 
latest and perhaps deepest educational crisis, that 
things were going to get better; but in our hearts we 
both know that they will be worse before they are bet- 
ter. The most courageous people in America at this 





























moment are its teachers, for they know the difficulties z= 
and still face up to them. Once upon a time, being a ws 
teacher meant respect and dignity, deference in the S 
community, and a place of honor in the hearts of the ols 
educated; now it means more, hard work, misunder- 1 
standings, defiance, and often bewilderment. The 4 
scene has changed as well as the actors; where once - 
you were filling up the empty, now you are feeding the ie 
surfeited. Once you bore a light to conquer the dark- an 
ness; now you have the vastly more difficult task of a 
finding a light that will conquer light.” a 
This volume of 478 pages, plus index, abounds in as 
treasure-trove for the teacher. oa 
cro 





EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES AND 
THE GIFTED STUDENT 


EXTRACURRICULAR activities are the peculiar weakness 
of the gifted student, writes Stanley J. Idzerda, Ph.D, 
director the Honors College, Michigan State Univer- 
sity, in an address given at the 1959 Spring Meeting, 
NCEA Southwestern Regional Unit, College and Uni- 
versity Department, Mount St. Mary’s College, Los 
Angeles, February 28, 1959. He was speaking to the 
subject, “The Problem of Articulation and the Gifted 
Student.” Dr.. Idzerda, after a few opening humorous 
remarks, said in a more serious vein that “ ‘articulation 
can be a bit of jargon that serves one of the main 
purposes of jargon, namely, the word acts as a sub- 
stitute for both thought and action. For most college 
teachers, articulation means getting the student into 
college as quickly as possible while repairing the dam- 
age or filling the gaps left from the high school years. 
For the high school teacher, the problem of articula- 
tion means preparing the hapless student for an edu- 
cational experience beydnd high school that has 
seldom been clearly defined.” He assured his audience 
that his introductory remarks were in no way intended 
to be facetious. 

In his closing paragraph he asked his hearers to note 
that the gifted in high school usually do not have 
enough room on an ordinary piece of paper to list all 
of their high school extra-class activities; to note also 
that the person who is a high achiever in college is also 
very heavily involved in these extra-class activities. 

“How many of these, if any, are really significant 

(Continued on page 311) 
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What | Would Like To See 


THE GREATEST NEED in Catholic education—even greater 
than dollars, buildings, and even more teachers—is a 
greater imagination in designing patterns of education 
which will more effectively and efficiently achieve our 
educational objectives. 

1. Teacher Interchange. To furnish a background of 
experience for stimulating this greater imagination in 
our educational practices, I would like to see an exten- 
sive interchange of teachers for a month at a time or 
more from different orders in different schools. This 
exchange should cross state and regional lines and 
where possible, even national boundaries. Too few 
teachers know what is going on in other schools in other 
parts of the country or in other parts of the world. A 
cross-fertilization of ideas through teacher exchange 
can be a most stimulating and profitable experience. 
Every order is known for certain “strong points.” A 
mutual sharing could be a mutual strengthening. 

Where feasible, I would like also to suggest teachers 
and administrators from Catholic schools visit public 
school classrooms or at least invite teachers and admin- 
istrators from public schools into the Catholic schools 
where the teachers in the Catholic schools may benefit 
from an explanation and vicarious exploration of ex- 
perimental programs in public schools. 


Relieved of "Bell-Boy" Duties 


2. “Bell boy” versus Professional Duties. I would 
like to see more imagination in relieving teachers and 
administrators from unprofessional menial clerical tasks 
—duties which sap the teachers’ energies, but add little 
to her educational contribution. Too many Catholic 
schools pay outlandish prices for too much of their 
clerical, secretarial and similar non-professional work, 
work essential in every institution. With time and en- 
ergy drained off by such “bell-boy” duties, is it surpris- 
ing to find more than a few of our teachers merely 
holding class, untouched by the professional enthu- 
siasm naturally sparked by study, reading, writing, and 
research? 

Administrators owe it to their position of leadership 
to guard as they would guard their community's most 
precious documents a period of time set aside each 
week for strictly professional reading. One Catholic 
educator whom I greatly admire has set aside an aver- 
age of one hour a day for stimulating professional read- 
ing and thinking. He claims that it is just as important 
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In Catholic Schools 


to feed and exercise his mind as it is to feed and exer- 
cise his body. I would consider one hour a week an in- 
sufficient minimum. Reading the diocesan Catholic 
paper, while admirable, would not qualify as profes- 
sional reading. I would consider only such reading pro- 
fessional which stimulated thinking about educational 
ideas, educational problems, educational principles, or 
which produced better insights on appreciation of the 
intellectual or cultural. Reading which challenges © 
thought, stretches one’s vision, is professional. Spirit- 
ual reading is not necessarily professional. Spiritual 
reading is not a substitute for professional study or 
reading. Where administrators do not schedule their 
professional study or reading and guard this period 
jealously, they become entrapped in insignificant, time- 
consuming, office-boy details which sooner or later 
unfit them for the position of leadership they occupy. 
The cost of remaining a good teacher or administrator 
is serious study, reading, thinking, discussing. The 
teacher or administrator unwilling to pay this profes- 
sional growth insurance premium should ask to be ex- 
cused from professional work in a Catholic school. 

One of the most frequently overlooked teacher- 
administrator aids in a Catholic school is secretarial 
help. I would like to see Catholic schools do a time- 
study of the activities of their teachers and administra- 
tors—much like is done in industry. I would like to see 
much wider use of voluntary aids in covering all non- 
professional work: typing tests, mimeographing, tran- 
scribing records and grades, duplicating and preparing 
drill materials, housekeeping duties in the school, 
polishing candlesticks, checking over much of the drill 
work and simple assignments, supervising cafeteria 
and play activities, assisting in field-study trip arrange- 
ments, drilling slow students, etc. 


Dr. Fleege, chairman of the department of 
education, DePaul University, Chicago, has 
an impressive background in the field of 
Catholic education. He has also held such 
posts as Chief of Catholic Affairs (U. S. 
State Department in Germany), Director of 
Education Division of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administration, Chief of Unesco Tech- 
nical Assistance, Division to the Phillipines, 
and Associate Secretary, NCEA. Author of 
several books and booklets, he has contrib- 
uted to many educational publications. 











Untapped Resources 


3. Untapped Resources. Every community has 
among the parents of the children or among older sis- 
ters, aunts, or brothers, qualified persons who would be 
not only willing but anxious to assist the school in a va- 
riety of ways. College students are proving great stimu- 
lators of enthusiasm among younger students in such 
areas as mathematics and foreign languages. There is 
a great wealth of untapped personnel resources in the 
average Catholic community. I know of some elemen- 
tary schools which use former pupils now in high 
school in helping out with certain parts of the elemen- 
tary school program—helping slow pupils in arithmetic, 
reading, and even sports. 

In a Washington school, a pool of secretaries made 
up of mothers has freed teachers and administrators for 
more professional duties. Some mothers come only on 
Tuesday 2:00-3:00 p.m. some at other hours in the 
day; others every morning; still others two full days a 
week—all voluntary—happy with the rewarding sense 
of achievement which has replaced the vexing frustra- 
tion in their empty lives. Others thrill at the status con- 
sequent upon the performance of a regular service at 
the school. 

In Bay City, Michigan, the public schools pay quali- 
fied classroom teacher aids $45.00 per month. These 
women, most of them college graduates with grown 
children or with their youngest children already in 
school, know and love children. They work with the 
teacher in the classroom under her direction as her 
assistant: handing out materials, helping pupils with 
simple difficulties, checking assignments—in short— 
taking over the non-professional and simpler duties, 
freeing the teacher to perform those services for which 
she is professionally trained, enabling her to give more 
individual attention to those who need her help: the 
slow student as well as the gifted child. 

In an Arlington, Virginia, school a richer program of 
co-curricular, out-of-class, including even art activities, 
was introduced in the school by selected mothers—all 
on a voluntary basis. Many schools, especially small 
schools, have hesitated to enrich their programs, to 
introduce individualization of instruction or even a 
good extra-curricular program simply because present 
activities keep teachers and principal in a state of near- 
exhaustion. 

I would like to see Catholic schools take a very 
determined stand in keeping first things first, jealously 
guarding the teacher's and administrator’s time and 
energy for truly professional activities and assigning 
all other activities to other, perhaps voluntary, 
personnel. 

In the beginning the voluntary help man be less effi- 
cient; a period of training may be necessary; but in the 
end, one of the main roadblocks to professional 
growth, enthusiasm, and greater imagination in Cath- 
olic classrooms and schools will have been removed. 

Unfortunately, at present, there is in too many Cath- 
olic schools, and in most cases unwittingly, a wide- 





spread practice of vitiating professional preparation, 





Greater Flexibility 


4. Maturation Groupings. I would like to see oy 
educational ladder revamped: grade divisions elimi. 
nated in favor of maturation groupings, lock-step yearly 
promotion erased from our system in favor of a cop. 
tinuum of educational development in tool subjects 
in which progress is marked by a series of tasks grad. 
uated in difficulty, and the elimination of much of the 
stereotyped traditional tasks in favor of greater fle. 
ibility and variety of learning activities suited to dif. 
ferent types and degress of ability. 











Level of Mastery Expected 


5. Specific Standards of Achievement. 1 would like 
to see spelled out in detail specific standards of 
achievement which we would demand of each level of 
ability at different set stages in the educational ladder, 
or, if we can get rid of the ladder, at given stages of the 
child’s educational development. These clearly under. 
stood specific standards would be found not only in the 
tool subjects in the elementary school, but in the basic 
subjects of the secondary school as well. 

Many students at present do not take teachers ser- 
ously when they talk about mastering material studied, 
because they know that many of the teachers do not 
really know what they want. And besides, there is no 
indication that there is any agreement among the 
teachers about standards. 

If teachers took painstaking care in defining clearly 
what level of achievement they wanted; if there wasa 
concerted, agreed-upon policy demanding this achieve. 
ment, backed up by the administration, the majority of 
pupils would come across with the level of mastery 
expected, for they would know that they had no other 
choice. 































The Civics Club of St. Mary’s School, Seattle, Wash, 
was one of 20 clubs selected throughout the 

country to receive honorable mention for noteworthy 
achievements in carrying out the programo 
Christian citizenship. Past and present officer 

of the club with their pastor, 

Rev. A. H. Allard, admire the citation received 

from the Commission on American Citizenship 







































































I saw this demonstrated in dozens and dozens of 
Soviet classrooms, this in the summer of 1958. Russian 
teachers know what level of mastery of a subject they 
expect at given levels (e.g., 4th grade, 7th grade, etc.) 
and they insist on it. Pupils know they have to “come 
across or else.” 

Youth in general try to live up to what they know 
the adults whom they respect expect of them. Youth 
has no respect for weakness or vagueness. 


Individualized Instruction 


6. Individualization: Greatest Need. 1 would like to 
see an extensive use of individualized instruction and 
especially of individualized learning materials in the 
tool subjects and in all subjects where progress 
depends on a thorough mastery of what has gone 
before. As long as any of us can remember, schools 
have been strapped and handicapped by almost ex- 
clusive use of mass teaching techniques. Such methods 
presume commonality of background, level of achieve- 
ment, and ability. We know the great spread of indi- 
vidual differences found in even the so-called homo- 
geneous class. 

Many of our Catholic high schools in rural areas 
are too small to offer a comprehensive curriculum or to 
provide for ability grouping. Individualization of 
learning tasks and materials is the answer to the thorny 
problem of how adequately to challenge the gifted 
while providing remedial teaching to the slow learner 
in the small school. Individualization requires long 
months of preparing progressively more difficult mate- 
rials, guides which the pupil can follow, tests which 
can be self-administered and corrected; remedial ma- 
terial where further drill is required because of lack of 
mastery, simplicity of organization of material, and the 
plan for its use so that pupils can go forward on their 
own with a minimum of assistance from the teacher. 
Individualization, likewise, involves the utilization of 
pupils with ability to explain what they know to 
others. This does not involve only the brighter students, 
for the average pupil is frequently more helpful to the 
average or slow learner than the bright, for the step 
the average pupil has taken in séeing through the par- 
ticular difficulty blocking the “snagged” pupil are more 
likely to resemble the step the latter will find suitable. 

Once materials, tests, answer cards, remedial drills, 
or reading, progress charts, pupil helpers are prepared, 
and the system is in operation, each pupil clearly 
understanding his responsibility for his own progress, 
the teacher is free to work with small homogeneous 
trios within the class or with an individual student 
needing special help or greater challenge. Barnum 
with his 3-ring circus could not hold a candle to the 
teacher in such a class throbbing with challenging 
work, 

7. More Emphasis on Foreign Languages and Cul- 
ture. In view of China’s and Russia’s near-future emer- 
gence as world powers and because of America’s hav- 
ing been catapulted into a position of world leader, I 
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would like to see Catholic schools reflect more 
adequately in their curriculum the universality of the 
Catholic Church. This would mean inclusion in text- 
books, in materials, and in activities knowledge of the 
major foreign peoples of the world and pertinent data 
about the countries in which they live. We can no 
longer afford to give the oriental world a mere passing 
nod. For the gifted, even in the elementary school, 
foreign languages should be required. The four lan- 
guages that I think should be stressed for the gifted, 
whether in the elementary or secondary school, are 
German, Russian, Chinese, and Spanish. 


Raise Expected Standards 


8. More Burden on the Student. Since a feeling of 
personal satisfaction in meeting stiff standards, habits 
of hard work and of persistent application even in the 
face of difficulties, intiative, confidence in one’s ability, 
a sense of personal responsibility, and experience in 
bearing responsibility, are elements usually found in 
the successful leader, I would like to see Catholic , 
schools raise the standards of quality of work expected 
of their students, work students more consistently close 
to the forefront of their abilities, and place a much 
larger share of the burden of education on the shoulders 
of the students themselves. Individualization of the 
teaching process would be one means to this end. An- 
other would be refraining from the practice of provid- 
ing ready answers as part of a program for developing 
independent, critical thinking, and a questioning habit 
of mind in our pupils. 


Pilot Projects 


9. Pilot Projects. I would like to see much more ex- 
perimentation in Catholic schools at all levels: a much 
more extensive use of achievement on placement tests 
for the purpose of eliminating wasteful and boring 
duplication as well as gaps in the pupils’ education; 
better articulation between elementary, secondary, and 
higher education; experimentation in pilot communi- 
ties with having tool subjects taught Catholic children 
in public schools while social studies and religion would 
be taught a couple forenoons or afternoons a week in 
a Catholic school; with having some of our elementary 
school buildings in this community converted to Catho- 
lic secondary schools. 

10. I would like to see teachers in Catholic schools 
discover every child suffering from emotional tensions 
in their classrooms. I would like to see handicapped 
children sought out, understood, and given the love for 
which their whole being is starving. 

The hoped for developments stressed above are not 
fantastic nor are they beyond the realm of realization. 
The coming quarter century will usher in unprece- 
dented resources and an unprecedented number of 
youth. What we make of their future depends on how 
bold is our imagination, our forethought, our daring, 
and our courage. 





By SISTER MARIE ANGELA, I.H.M. 


IN RECENT YEARS, we have read and listened to much 
discussion of the lay teacher, her role, and her rights 
as an established member of our parochial school fac- 
ulty. The Catholic secular teacher is here to stay, and 
we appreciate her, or him, as a co-worker in the all- 
important task of educating our young people. 

With the increase in lay faculty members, however, 
has also developed a variety of new problems to be 
met and solved by the religious teachers, and, more 
especially, by the principal of a parochial school. The 
number of Sisters, in many cases, has decreased, while 
the number of lay teachers has shown a definite in- 
crease. Now, secular teachers, we all agree, are not 
the same as Sisters. They do not live on campus. Often 
they have family, business, social, or in-service educa- 
tional obligations which justly demand much of their 
out-of-school time. They need an hour for lunch and 
relaxation at noon; they must be off at, or shortly after, 
the afternoon dismissal. 

The fact remains, however, that there are some on- 
campus responsibilities which still must be met by a 
depleted religious faculty. So, the religious again looks 
to seculars for rounding out this circle of time-con- 
suming daily duties connected with the smooth admin- 
istration of a parochial school. 


Call for Lay Volunteers 


Before the opening of school last year, our elemen- 
tary school principal, Sister Ann Mary, inserted in the 
parish bulletin a brief but appealing call for lay vol- 
unteers. The article invited any woman of the parish 
who could afford an hour or so on any one day each 
week, to volunteer her services for cafeteria, play- 
ground, office, or library work. The only pay promised 
was “a most grateful prayer from each member of St. 
Matthew School faculty.” 

The response was immediate and gratifying, al- 
though at first it seemed almost easier to do the work 
ourselves than to explain, repeat, demonstrate, and 


Sister Marie Angela teaches religion, Eng- 
lish, and literature at St. Matthew School, 
Detroit, where she is also librarian. Sister 
has taught in grade and high schools in Ohio 
and in Michigan, having also been teacher- 
librarian on both levels. A member of the 
Michigan unit of the Catholic Library Asso- 
ciation, she is active in helping to establish 
and maintain school libraries in her school 
system, especially in elementary schools. 
Graduated from Marygrove College from 
which she also received a Library Science 
Certificate, she obtained an M.A. from 
Wayne University, Detroit. 





Lay Volunteers Aid in School 
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then correct errors. Also, some of the ladies, realizing a | 
their lack of training, found it difficult to maintain a§ tio 
professional attitude, and showed evidences of dis-§ co 
couragement at the inevitable results. It was not very § fo: 
long, however, before there was a smoothly-operating § ou 
schedule in each department, with an efficient staf § a 
of lay assistants. en 
At the present time, this system of using lay volun § js 
teers as aides in the school routine has been in effect § ad 
long enough to assure its success. Perhaps the greatest § pr 
single item in measuring this success, besides the bless- 
ing of God on their generous efforts to help, has been § a: 
the fact that these inexperienced housewives are not § fr 
considered as replacing religious faculty members, § by 
only aiding them. They are not left completely on their § af 
own, to flounder through a situation. There is always § ar 
a Sister in charge, to shoulder the burden of respon- § ar 
sibility. In an elementary school of a thousand chil- § w 
dren, a second adult, even though not a trained § a 
teacher, is definitely appreciated in many a routine § th 
task. st 
tc 
Practical Implications O1 
What are some of the practical implications of the 
lay-volunteer system? For the busy teacher, religious J a 
or lay, it is a genuine thrill to find one’s monthly § ™ 
attendance card, report cards, family enrollment or § ¢ 
other records typed out well in advance of a deadline. J it 
Test and study sheets are also typed by an office aide, J ¢ 
as well as such occasional items as copies of the school | b 
play or questions for the confirmation class. This al 
lows Sisters more time for study, pupil guidance § f 











catechetical instructions, or other professional duties. 
Then, too, Sister is more relaxed when prayer time 
rolls around, without those “too-busy” distractions 
chasing each other around in her weary mind. 

The school principal, as well as the teachers, is 
freed for more professional duties of administration, 
supervision, testing, or cotinselling, since there is an 
office assistant who can put her entire attention on the 
time-consuming but simple procedure of filing, for ex- 
ample. 

The Sister in charge of playground or lunch room, 
with 500 pupils to be supervised every day during a 
noon hour, is ably assisted by a staff of fifteen women, 
three each day for the five school days of the week. 
This means that, with an adult on the job, Sister need 
not rush through her noon-day prayers and snack, and 
she certainly returns to her classroom more fit for her 
afternoon duties there. 
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Small Library Functions Efficiently 


For the school librarian who is also a full-time 
teacher, with a sixth-grade homeroom and fifty-five 
pupils, it means everything to know that, while she is 
totally absorbed in classroom procedures, the library 
routine is running smoothly with an adult supervising 
on regular schedule. 

We are fortunate in having a special room, too small 
for a regular classroom, but with ample space to house 
a growing collection of cataloged books for circula- 
tion. Children from grades three through eight may 
come to the library one day each week to select books 
for extra reading in the classroom and at home. With- 
out our adult aides, this routine might degenerate into 
a time-consuming and disorder-creating educational 
error. With the ladies on hand regularly, the library 
is an appreciated privilege, a worth-while educational 
advantage, an integral part of the learning and cultural 
process. 

Besides our adult helpers, we operate with the aid of 
a staff of student library assistants, selected volunteers 
from grades five through eight. These girls are trained 
by the Sister-librarian during their periods of service 
after school hours, some of them even coming to help 
and learn before the opening of school in September, 
and on Saturdays. Occasional after-school meetings 
with the librarian are held to maintain interest, plan 
activities, and iron out problems. We require that 
these student assistant8 maintain at least a B mark in 
study, courtesy, and reading. They are also expected 
to be responsible for one hour of out-of-school service, 
one afternoon each week, on a rotation schedule. 

For the actual administration of the library services, 
a working schedule is arranged for each day of the 
week, with one adult and two student assistants in 
charge of each class. For instance, on Monday morn- 
ing, early, two girls collect returned books from the 
eighth grade pupils in their homeroom, take them, via 
book truck, to the school library, and leave them there. 

About nine o'clock or shortly after, Mrs. A., having 
finished necessary household duties, comes to the 
library, locates the pack of book cards marked with 
the homeroom number of class, inserts cards into 
pockets, and shelves the returned books. About ten 
oclock, her group leaves the reading classroom for the 
weekly library period. 


Aided by Student Assistants 


The two student assistants assigned for this group 
take their places at the library desk for stamping, 
arranging, and filing book cards, renewing books, etc. 
This leaves Mrs. A. free to assist at the card catalog 
and the book shelves. Although Mrs. A. has had no 
library training, she soon begins to learn something 
about her group of children and the school book col- 
lection. The reading teacher often accompanies her 
class to the library for guidance purposes, especially 
early in the school year, or when the pupils are inter- 
ested in some special phase of library reading. Grad- 
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ually, Mrs. A. herself becomes something of an un- 
official reading counsellor for her group. The presence 
of an adult makes for order in the library. 

After her group has returned to the classroom with 
the selected library books, Mrs. A. and the two student 
librarians see that the library is in order; then the girls 
return to their classroom, Mrs. A. to her kitchen to 
put on the noon-day lunch for her own children. 

During the noon hour, Sister has a brief half hour 
in the library to pick up any loose threads, such as 
typing out new book cards to replace fillea cnes. Then, 
too, the student library assistants appointed for the 
afternoon session collect returned books from their 
classroom, replace book cards, and shelve books. In 
case they do not have time to complete the task before 
the opening of school, Mrs. B. arrives to take over as 
soon as her home lunch-time duties will permit. Later 
in the afternoon, she will be ready to supervise the 
library period for her assigned class of pupils. 

Thus we travel more or less smoothly through the. 
week, with a regular library schedule made possible 
by the generosity of lay volunteers. And they love it! 
Needless to say, so do we. 

It is not, by any means, only the mothers of our 
children who have joined forces so generously with 
the teaching faculty. Other women of the parish, 
mothers of former pupils or even of grown-up families, 
with small homes and an abundance of labor-saving 
devices, claim that they are happy to be doing some- 
thing useful and interesting. There are plenty of op- 
portunities in a busy school to keep these ladies help- 
fully occupied during some of their spare time. 


Dad's Club 


Here we might breathe a fervent “God bless the 
Dads!” An active Dad’s Club has been operating for 
several years, working on recreational, financial, and 
any other activities where there is no substitute for a 
manly hand and head. A weekly swimming program 

(Continued on page 268) 


Aided by student librarians, Mrs. Joseph Garner and 
ten other women assist in conducting a 

circulating library for eight hundred children every 
week at St. Matthew School, Detroit. 





By SROTHER RICHARD F. ZEHNLE, S.M. 


Let Us Adore Him 


Tus 1s A story of Christmas for brass choir, choral 
speaking group, glee club, and a narrator. 

TRUMPET OPENING: Gesu Bambino by Pietro A. Yon 
(last phrase). 

GLEE cLuB: Begins Dominus Dixit (Introit from 
Mass at Midnight). 

Narrator: (Dressed as prophet enters from small 
stage on left reads from scroll. Spot on narrator. Glee 
club sings softly in background.) “In the beginning 
was the Word . . . and the Word was God. He was 
in the beginning with God. All things were made 
through Him and without Him was made nothing that 
has been made. In Him was life, and the life was the 
light of men... .” 

This is the story of the love of God for men, of God 
who so loved the world that He sent His only-begot- 
ten Son to redeem it by His life and death. 

(SPOT INCLUDES GLEE CLUB. ) 

Gee cLuB (louder): “Gloria Patria” (and repeat 
antiphon ). 

Brass cHor: Fanfare. 

Narrator: “In the beginning God created heaven 
and earth.” In His goodness, God drew from nothing 
the material universe: light, the firmament, the wa- 
ters, the dry land, plants and trees and grasses, the 
sun, the moon and the stars, the fish of the sea, the 
birds of the air, the beasts of the earth. “And God saw 
that it was good.” 

CuoraL SPEAKING Group: The creation of man ( Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, Book VI, passim). Now Heaven 
in all her Glory shone, and rolled/Her motions, as the 
great first-Mover’s hand/First wheeled their course; 
Earth in her rich attire/Consummate lovely smiled; 
Air, Water, Earth/By Fowl, Fish, Beast, was flown, 
was swum, was walked/Frequent. 

Cuor I: And the Sixth Day yet remained;/There 
wanted yet the Master work, the end/Of all yet done: 

Soto: A creature who not prone/And Brute as other 
Creatures, but endu’d/With Sanctity of Reason, might 
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erect/His Stature, and upright with Front serene/ 
Govern the rest, self-knowing, and from thence/ Mag. 
nanimous to correspond with Heaven,/But grateful 
to acknowledge whence his good/Descends, thither 
with heart and voice and eyes/Directed in Devotion, 
to adore/And Worship God Supreme who made him 
chief /Of all his works: 

Cu. II: Therefore the Omnipotent/Eternal Father 
(For where is not he/Present) thus to his Son audibly 
spake. 

SoLo: Let us make now Man in our image, Man/ 
In our similitude, and let them rule/Over the Fish and 
Fowl of Sea and Air,/Beast of the Field, and over all 
the Earth,/And every creeping thing that cheeps the 
ground. 

(ADAM, A BOY, RISES FROM THE FLOOR AND STANDS IN 
FRONT OF SILVER SPHERE AT STAGE LEFT. ) 

Cu. I: This said, he formed thee, Adam, thee 0 
Man/Dust of the ground, and in thy nostrils breathed/ 
The breath of Life; in his image of God/Express, and 
thou becamest a living soul. 

Cu. II: Male he created thee, but thy consort/Fe- 
male for Race; then blessed mankind, and said. 

Soo: Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the Earth,/Sub- 
due it, and throughout Dominion hold/Over Fish of 
the Sea, And Fowl of the Air,/And every living thing 
that moves on the Earth... . 

Cu. I: He brought thee into this delicious Grove,/ 
This Garden, planted with the Trees of God,/Delec- 
table both to behold and taste;/ And freely all their 
pleasant fruit for food/Gave thee; all sorts are here 
that all the Earth yields,/Variety without end; 

Cu. II: But of the Tree/Which tasted works know! 
edge of Good and Evil,/Thou mayest not; in the day 
thou eatest thou diest; 

Att: Death is the penalty imposed, beware,/And 
govern well thy appetite, lest sin/Surprise thee, and 
her black attendant Death. 

Narrator: But Adam did not heed His Creator’ 
warning, and man, created in the image of his Maker, 
lost the sonship of God and was cast forth from the 
Garden of Paradise to win in pain a meager existence 
from a rebellious earth, then to die in sorrow and in 
tears. 

( LicHTNING—ADAM FALLS AND LEAVES IN THE DARK.) 

But God did not forget man, or leave him to lan 
guish forever in this fallen state. Even as the awful sen- 
tence of banishment was pronounced, this heartening 
promise was heard: “I will put enmities between thee 
and the woman, and thy seed and her seed. She shall 
crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her heel.” 
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One would come, born of woman, to crush the power 
of the tempter, and regain for man the sonship of God. 

GLEE CLUB: O Come, O Come Emmanuel. 

NaRRATOR: Many years, however, were to intervene 
between the promise and its fulfillment—years of sin 
and depravity, rebellion against God; of brief periods 
of repentance and then of deeper falls into wicked- 
ness, as man struggled and fought his way through 
life, an outcast, at odds with the rest of creation. 

But the promise was not forgotten. From Ur of the 
Chaldees God called forth Abraham, and out of him 
was begotten the Chosen Race that would guard the 
promise and the hope of mankind. 

Life was not always easy for the chosen People of 
God. Theirs alone was the true faith, theirs alone the 
true hope; but they were to have much to suffer before 
the Messiah would come. 

And so it was that a cruel king came to the throne 
of Egypt and oppressed the people of God. But the 
Lord did not forget His people. 

GLEE CLUB: Go Down, Moses. 

(PHARAOH AND PROPHET AT HIS FEET, STAGE RIGHT. ) 

Narrator: And so the Jews marched forth from 
Egypt for the Promised Land. After forty years of 
marching and counter-marching in the desert they ar- 
rived at Canaan, the land chosen for them. Yet their 
leader was dead, and the walls of the city seemed im- 
pregnable. Once again, however, the Lord remem- 
bered His people. 


Brass CHorr: Joshua Fit de Battle of Jericho." 
(SILHOUETTE OF SPEAR AND SHIELDS AT STAGE RIGHT. ) 


The Rise and Fall 


Narrator: Then began the rise and fall of the He- 
brew nation. Ruled first by Judges, then by Kings, the 
Chosen People grew in strength and established a 
kingdom. But soon pride and vanity, and the love of 
earthly riches and pleasures drew them from the love 
and service of their Lord. And so they were delivered 
up to an alien nation, cut off from their home land, 
deprived of the Temple, and sold into slavery .. . . 

(CHora Speakinc Group: Psalm 101.) 

Soto: O Lord, hear my prayer, and let my cry come 
unto thee. 

Cu. I: Hide not thy face from me in the day of my 
distress. Incline thy ear to me: when I call upon thee, 
do thou hear me speedily. 

Cu. II: For my days are vanishing like smoke, and 
my bones burn like fire. 

Cu. I: Consumed like grass, my heart is dried up; I 
forget to eat my bread. 

Cu. II: My days are like lengthened shadows, and I 
am dried up like grass. 

Soto: But thou, O Lord, dost remain forever, and 
thy name unto all generations. 

AuL: Do thou arise and be merciful to Sion, because 
it is time to take pity on her, because the hour is come. 

Cu. I: For the Lord has looked down from his holy 


*An excellent arrangement for Joshua is that found in the 
Deep River Suite, arranged by Frank Erickson. 
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place on high, from heaven he has looked upon the 
earth. 

Cu. II: To hear the groans of the imprisoned, to de- 
liver those condemned to death. 

ALL: That the Name of the Lord may be proclaimed 
in Sion, and his praise in Jerusalem, when nations 
shall be assembled together and kingdoms, to serve 
the Lord. 

Narrator: Hope and trust in God burned deep in 
the hearts of his people. Their hearts were consumed 
with a longing for the promised Messiah. 

GLEE CLUB: Porate Coeli. 

Narrator: At last the time of fulfillment was come, 
the time promised by the Creator, foretold by His 
prophets, awaited by His people... . . 

(LicHT: VIRGIN SILHOUETTE AT STAGE RIGHT. ) 

“Now in the sixth month the angel Gabriel was sent 
from God to a town of Galilee called Nazareth, to a 
virgin betrothed to a man named Joseph, of the house 
of David, and the virgin’s name was Mary.” 

(PRAYING FIGURES ADVANCE WITH CANDLES TO THE’ 
VircIN. ) 

TRUMPET soLo: (Muted trumpet plays Schubert’s 
Ave Maria with ppp. band accompaniment while 
Choral Speaking Group recites. ) 

Soto 1: This is a woman set at enmity/With evil, 
and the writhing serpent waits/The crushing of her 
heel! 

SoLo 2: This is a woman under prophecy that swings 
around/And over her, and of her prayer breaks bright/ 
To brilliance in the piercing tongues of fire/That she, 
the child of David and the womb/Of God, kneels 
meek before a motherhood,/Gowned and silvered in 
virginity! 

At: So Gabriel has come and is a gold/Beneath 
her and a sea of light to lift/Her in a silhouette of 
Majesty/Above him; and the gold of Gabriel,/The 
light that is a sea, has trembled to a blush/Before her 
as he tells God’s Deference/And pleads the cause of 
Trinity before her will! 

Soto 3: “Hail Mary full of grace/the Lord is with 
thee/blessed art thou among women.” 

Att: Humbly, humbly in her littleness/She melts 
to ask how all of this might be,/For humbly, humbly 
in her littleness She holds no easy answer in her prayer. 

Soo 3: “The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee and 
the power of the Most High shall overshadow thee 
and therefore the Holy One to be born shall be called 
the Son of God!” 

Cu. I: The hush above our universe and through/ 
Our universe to unedged deeps, unfathomed/And un- 
named, where God is Father and the Son/And Holy 
Spirit in Himself and Love/And One Procession in the 
endless Mystery. 

Cu. I: The hush along the spools of time and past/ 
The stooping stars is as a space kept/Of infinity to 
hear the sound of her reply! 

( TRUMPET SOLO ENDS. ) 

Soto: “Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it done 
to me according to thy word.” 





ALL: Swift then the light invisible speeds from her 
feet,/Runs ringed and urgent to the chest and utter- 
ance/Of joy that breaks like song to echo off the 
wings/Of Seraphim and spins the spiral down/Until 
creation, freshened in a day/Made new, is glorious 
and young with Him!? 

GLEE cLuB: (Sings Schubert’s Ave Maria. ) 

Narrator: “And the word was made Flesh and 
dwelt among us. And we saw His glory—glory as of 
the only-begotten of the Father—full of grace and 
truth.” 

(CRIB SILHOUETTE LIGHTED AT RIGHT STAGE. ) 

Brass CHOIR: Joy to the World. 

(GLEE CLUB SINGS SOFTLY IN BACKGROUND: “GLORIA” 
THE REFRAIN FROM Les Anges, ANGELS WE HAVE HEARD 
ON HIGH. ) 

(SILHOUETTE OF SHEPHERDS WITH CROOKS ) 

ALL: “And there were shepherds in the same district 
living in the fields and keeping watch over their flock 
by night. And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by 
them and the glory of God shone round about them, 
and they feared exceedingly. And the angel said to 
them; 

( ANGEL LIGHTED AT RIGHT STAGE. ) 

Soto: “Do not be afraid, for behold, I bring you 
good news of great joy which shall be to all the peo- 
ple; for today in the town of David a Savior has been 
born to you, who is Christ the Lord. And this shall be 
a sign to you: you will find an infant wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes and lying in a manger. 

Aux: “And suddenly there was with the angel a mul- 
titude of the heavenly host praising God and saying: 
‘Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace among 
men of good will.’” 

Brass cHorr: O Come All Ye Faithful. 


Optional Material 


( TREE APPEARS BEHIND SILHOUETTES AT STAGE RIGHT. ) 

Narrator (Now dressed as St. Nicholas): And so 
Christ was born and the joy that filled the hearts of 
the faithful at His birth springs up in the hearts of 
men anew each year at the celebration of Christmas. 
Churches ring out at midnight with carols and the 
beautiful Mass at Midnight. And, on a lower plane, 
the hearts of all men overflow in wishes of good cheer 
and happy songs. 

Brass cHorr: Medley of Christmas Carols. 

Narrator: Perhaps the more secular side of Christ- 
mas, though the family love signified by the tree and 
the giving of presents and jolly old Santa Claus can 
hardly be called secular, was best expressed by Clem- 
ent Moore in his immortal "Twas the Night Before 
Christmas. . . . 

GLEE CLUB: "Twas the Night Before Christmas. 

Narrator: Yet in the midst of celebrating we must 
not forget the true meaning of Christmas—the birth of 
Him who came to make us sons of God; who though 
God did not disdain to become man for love of us. 


? The section above, from the muted trumpet, is taken from the 
poem, This Little While, by John W. Lynch (Macmillan, 1950). 


How deserving is He, then, of our love and our praise, 
Let us join with His Mother and St. Joseph, with the 
shepherds at the crib, with all the faithful down 
through the years—come, let us adore Him! 

GLEE cLuB: Gesu Bambino. 

Cast AND AupIENCE: O Come All Ye Faithful. 


Lay Volunteers Aid in School 
(Continued from page 265) 
for the children, dancing, athletics, recreational con- 
tests of various types keep our young people in trim 
and out of mischief. A yearly “Talent Show” not only 
brings out the native or cultivated abilities of our 
school and out-of-school youth, but also helps to pro- 
vide funds for other youth activities. An occasional 
paper drive, with all the work and the responsibility 
in the competent hands of those same dads, has made 


some considerable additions to our school library col- 
lection. 


Parent-Teacher Rapport 


Finally, through the assistance given to the school 
by the mothers and fathers of our children, a growing 
atmosphere of friendly cooperation has been devel- 
oped. Parents come to understand more about the 
administrative problems and techniques in a large 
school. Teachers become better acquainted with par- 
ents on a working-together basis. Children are proud 
to tell us, “My dad is doing the lighting for the school 
play,” or, “My mother is helping in the library today. 
She loves library work, too.” 

An active parent-teacher conference, with an execu- 
tive committee planning activities with the school prin- 
cipal, seems to cap the climax of this home and school 
cooperative system. Talks by professional experts, 
school open-house sessions, discussion periods in which 
parents meet’ teachers of any grade level—these are 
some of the features which make for mutual under 
standing and foster the friendly working-together 
spirit throughout the parish. 

All of us, teachers, parents, and children, are seeing 
better progress in the everyday educative process as 
a result of this sharing of responsibilities. After all, 
the best possible education for our children is the real 
purpose of a school, isn’t it? Who should be more 
interested and ready to he}p than the parents of those 
same children whom we call our pupils? 
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CHILDREN’S CLASSICS— 
BUT THE DISNEY TOUCH 


By Frank Morriss, LL.B., Litt.D. 


A writer of juveniles himself, Mr. Morriss gives us cap- 
sule insights into several famous children’s classics. 
How successful Disney is in translating them into the 
visual medium is revealed. Elementary grade teachers 
especially will find this analysis both delightful and 
enlightening. 
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By REV. VINCENT J. HORKAN, M.A., Ph.D. 


Toward Articulate Graduates 


IN THE NOW FAMOUS commencement address that he 
gave at St. John’s College last June, Mr. John Cogley 
considered the position of the Catholic in our liberal 
society. In that stimulating, inspiring message the 
speaker emphasized the function of dialog, of intel- 
lectual exchange, in our democracy. He clearly indi- 
cated to the graduates of this Catholic college that 
they should contribute to this exchange, that they 
should be articulate citizens in the American com- 
munity. 

Dialog of course implies communication, oral or 
written. However, in our day this communication will 
be largely verbal. The spoken word whether it is in 
ordinary conversation, rational discussion, or formal 
speech will be the major medium of this “democratic 
dialog.” This is my principal concern in this article. 

It must be recognized that John Cogley’s address 
was indeed a college or university level talk. How- 
ever, it is my conviction that what he had to say has 
clear implications for all our Catholic secondary 
schools, including the average diocesan high school. 
We must recognize our responsibility to a good 
majority of our Catholic young men and women whose 
formal or “liberal” education terminates with high 
school graduation. 


Woefully Inarticulate 


So often the complaint has been made in the past 
that our Catholic graduates are woefully inarticulate, 
that they are nice, mannerly boys or girls who prefer 
to retire and remain silent, particularly when they 
find themselves in a secular environment. This is 
hardly the answer to John Cogley’s challenge: “The 
time has come for Catholics to take their rightful place 
in the general society, not, heaven forbid, as a political 
faction, but as individuals who understand the liberal 
society, live by its traditions, and stand ready to make 
their unique contribution to its unending dialog.” 

This failure on the part of many of our Catholic 
graduates to be articulate, to express themselves clearly 
and intelligently, has been the occasion of a good deal 
of soul searching among Catholic educators. Some 
have wondered whether it is related in any way to our 
Christian asceticism, our traditional emphasis on hu- 
mility and self-abnegation, that underlies this shy 
reticence. Such soul searching is uncalled for. The 
answer is much more obvious than this. Many of our 
Catholic high schools completely neglect any formal 
training in the art of speech, in the methods of orderly 


es A Guide to High School Speech, Vincent J. Horkan and 
L. Lamont Okey, Noble & Noble, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1959. 
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discussion. How can we expect our graduates to ex- 
press themselves if they have never been drilled in the 
mechanics of speaking, if they have not been pro- 
vided with the tools of logical discussion? 


Formal Speech Training 


During the past six years in the Detroit Archdiocesan 
school system there has been an organized endeavor to 
provide formal speech training for all our high school 
students. A course of study has been developed which 
above everything else calls for student activity and 
participation. “You can’t audit a course in speech!”— 
this is the principle which underlies these student 
assignments. 

The first unit in this speech program is placed in the 
sophomore year of high school and concentrates on 
the mechanics of good speech.* It accepts Brigance’s 
definition of public speaking as “enlarged conversation” 
as its’ starting point, and it requires that the individual 
student observe this in a series of planned assignments. 
These exercises are orientated to the teaching of litera- 
ture, hence this unit in speech can justifiably be placed 
in the English class. One assignment calls for a brief 
talk expressing a personal appreciation of a poem or 
prose passage in the literature text. Another assign- 
ment is an oral book review in which three or four 
members of the class participate in a panel. A special 
exercise is the “lecture recital” which requires that a 
theme be developed by citing appropriate passages 
from poetry and prose. Teachers of English will readily 
admit that certain literary masterpieces (particularly 
orations, lyric and dramatic poetry) are fully appreci- 
ated only when read aloud. Speech assignments that 
call for the intelligent reading of such passages by the 
students themselves surely promote appreciation and 
understanding. 

The second unit is placed in the eleventh grade and 


might best be described as a course in formal discus- 
(Continued on page 272) 
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By REV. LINFORD F. GREINADER 


I CAN RECALL QUITE VIVIDLY a trip I made to Ste. Anne 
de Beaupre—more years ago than I care to remember. 
I was fresh out of college, and I use the word “fresh” 
advisedly. I had just completed three years of college 
French, and you can well imagine the sense of power 
engendered in an ebullient youngster by his ability to 
make his way through what, in those days at least, 
amounted to a foreign land. How proud my parents 
were, God love them, to think that they, who had 
never advanced beyond McGuffey’s Fifth Reader 
(poor benighted people), had produced a son who 
could—well, what couldn’t he do? He could read the 
highway signs and other public notices (even without 
the aid of the convenient translations provided by the 
Quebec government); he could interpret the menus, 
even in thoroughly French restaurants; he could carry 
on a conversation, after a fashion, with the waiters and 
waitresses. 

Even the natives were impressed. Inevitably they 
made the discovery, very early in our contacts with 
them, that I was the only member of our party who 
had the slightest acquaintance with their mother 
tongue (just how slight would soon be revealed ); and, 
as a consequence, all communication between us and 
them was channeled through me. It was a situation 
designed to render any one—not to speak of a newly 
graduated college student—drunk with power, to coin 
a phrase. Unfortunately, the intoxication was short- 
lived. The cause of the abrupt deflation was such a 
mundane object as a bow] of soup, i.e., soupe. 


The Debacle 


The debacle occurred in this fashion at lunch one 
day. After bowls of soup had been delivered to our 
table, we made the disquieting discovery that the food 
was tainted. The waitress having been duly summoned, 
I announced to her in faultless Parisian accents (col- 
lege variety), “La soupe n’est pas bonne.” The first 
shot at Lexington could hardly have precipitated 
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La Soupe N’Est Pas Bonne 





greater consternation—at least on a local level. The 
initial reaction was a voluble and excited (all French 
properly spoken by a native conveys the impression of 
excitement to the uninitiated) flurry of French (from 
the waitress), which I quite logically interpreted to 
mean (a B.A. degree was not required to reach this 
conclusion—a fourth grader, at least one of the 
McGuffey vintage, could have done as well): “What's 
wrong with it?” It was precisely at this point that my 
three years of college French, and with it my super- 
inflated ego, collapsed. For the life of me, I could not 
recall to mind a word that would convey the meaning 
of such a commonplace English expression as “sour.” 

No matter that, after a prolonged, staccato—and 
excited—exchange in the kitchen between the waitress 
and the cook, the offending soup was replaced by 
steaming bowls of that delightful concoction known as 
Canadian pea soup. No matter that, in retrospect, the 
whole incident is more amusing than otherwise. At the 
moment, the entire incident took on the proportions of 
the current Berlin crisis. I had been thoroughly 
squelched, and my parents had been completely dis- 
illusioned (my father, practical man that he is, prob- 
ably had ideas of demanding a refund from the college 
which had graduated such a nincompoop ). 






















Interest Not Quickened 


You can imagine my interest, then, when I hear 
educators infer that such an embarrassment could 
never occur today—or at least will not within a very 
few years. My interest is not quickened by any linger- 
ing sense of shame; long experience in the “school of 
hard knocks” has produced a composure that could 
hardly. be unsettled by so trivial as matter as a bowl 
of vegetable soup (a filet mignon, at least, would be 
required ). Nor does my concern stem from any maud- 
lin sentimentality toward the current crop of college 
graduates (a group which amuses itself by raiding 
dormitories in search of coeds’ wearing apparel or by 
testing the capacity of phone booths and motor scooters 
probably could profit from a readjustment of values 
just as readily as those of a generation ago who con- 
fined themselves merely to wearing raccoon coats and 
swallowing live goldfish ). 

What does tickle my intellectual appreciation is the 
reawakening of interest in modern languages. After 
Sputnik, those of us who harbor a love for languages, 
literature, history, philosophy—in brief, the humanities 
—experienced a few bad moments during which we 
justifiably feared that the scientists and mathema- 
ticians were on the verge of scoring an educational 
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coup d'etat, whose end results would be a generation 
of animated IBM machines. 

But to return to “l'incident du potage.” Future gen- 
erations of college, or even high school, graduates will 
never suffer an embarrassment similar to mine, because 
their training will be different from mine. Whereas I 
was subjected, thrice a week for three years of my 
college career, to intensive drills in the correct pro- 
nunciation, construction, grammar, and rhetoric of 
the French language, and to multitudinous vocabulary 
exercises which equipped me to read Le Soir de Paris 
and the works of Emile Zola (cum permissu superi- 
orum ), and just incidentally qualified me (heaven for- 
fend) to teach French in high school (twenty-odd 
years ago, that is), the modern approach is quite 
different. 


Training Begins Early 


Today, if I understand correctly the nebulous re- 
ports from experiments already in operation, training 
in modern languages will begin early in a pupil’s ele- 
mentary schooling, perhaps at as low a level as the 
third, or even the second, grade. The little neophyte’s 
ears are to be deluged and his mind bombarded with 
such a continual torrent of the foreign language, in the 
form of conversation by the teacher and the use of 
audio-visual aids, that he will just naturally become 
attuned to the cadences of the unfamiliar tongue and 
eventually will mouth its syllables like a native. Some 
schools, in an attempt to immerse the pupil in the for- 
eign atmosphere, even propose to teach other subjects 
by utilizing the modern language being studied as the 
instrument of instruction. 

Now, of course, this modern development, like any 
other progressive maneuver, will meet opposition from 
traditionalists. I can just hear them now. For example, 
one objection will take this form: Who is to determine 
which foreign language will be taught? And, in a 
school that is large enough for several languages, who 
will decide which pupils will be exposed to what 
language? And, in the case of a transfer from one school 
teaching one language to another school teaching an- 
other, what happens? This line of argument quite 
evidently comes from an administrator who is a slave 
to method. Details, details, details! After all, the im- 
portant point is that every pupil should be exposed to 
a modern foreign language—some language, any lan- 
guage, so long as it is a foreign tongue. Non-essentials 
are unimportant. 


How Fit Into Curriculum? 


Another objection might be posed as follows: How 
will the harassed elementary schools work a modern 
language into their already overloaded curricula? Now, 
any gentleman—it has to be a gentleman, for no woman 
would be so far out of style—any gentleman, I say, 
who would ask such a question is obviously a reaction- 
ary. Doesn't he realize that all the elementary schools 
have to do is teach science and algebra—and now mod- 
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ern languages—and leave reading, English grammar, 
spelling, and arithmetic to the high schools, as they 
have been doing for years? This arrangement definitely 
will be a boon to the secondary teachers, too. After all, 
the teaching of grammar school subjects has become 
rather boring to them; teaching these subjects through 
the medium of French—or will it be Russian or Arabic? 
—will add real zest to their task. 

The foregoing solution also clearly obviates the 
allied difficulty of procuring the necessary teachers 
(oh, if they were all so simple! ); high school modern 
language teachers, but only those who have not be- 
come atrophied in reactionary methods, will be shifted 
to the elementary schools to take the places of those 
teachers who were trained to teach grammar school 
subjects, these latter to be transferred to the secondary 
schools. 


Equal in Atrocity and Barbarism? 


Finally, I can hear some wild-eyed diehard, he 
simply has to be a diehard, asking whether we can 
expect the graduates of these modern language courses 
to sally forth with a command of French, let’s say, 
equal in atrocity and barbarism to the products of 
elementary English courses. Such a query displays an 
obvious ignorance of the fact that correct usage, not 
to mention elegance of structure, is a mere mechanical 
relic of the Dark Ages. The important phase of any 
language is communication, not form. After all, there 
may come a day in the not too distant future when 
some enterprising fellow will invent a universal system 
of communication altogether independent of language 
meanings. When such a time arrives, human beings 
will be able, like the baboons of South Africa, to grunt 
for their food; or, after the fashion of the coyotes on 
the Western plains, to bark out warnings of approach- 
ing danger. Such a system would eliminate all the 
confusion entailed in the written and spoken words of 
variegated languages. 


Perhaps the Lack of a Stern "Nyet”. . . 


Until the attainment of that millennium, however, 
the point which every one must keep in mind is this: 
the incorporation of modern language study into the 
formative years of education is not merely a desirable 
objective, it is also a necessity, vital for the national 
defense. After all, when Mr. K. says “Nyet,” we must be 
able to understand spontaneously, without the media- 
tion of an interpreter, that he means “Nyet”; and if 
Mr. Lodge could respond with a “Nyet,” equally im- 
placable, what an effect it would have on world opin- 
ion! Perhaps the lack of an unmistakably stern Russian 
“Nyet” has been the stumbling block in our diplomacy 
all along. 

And think of the impression Mr. Nixon might have 
made this past summer when questioned by the re- 
porters from Izvestia and Pravda, had he been able to 
respond in Russian comparable to the flawless English 
mouthed on “Meet the Press” by Fidel Castro, let’s say, 
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or Andrei Gromyko. And he, or any of our diplomats 
for that matter, really could, you know (without the 
laborious regime of six hundred hours of study in the 
USDI), if only our pupils began to learn foreign lan- 
guages at an early age, as their European counterparts 
do. 


Detractors Will Point Out 


Oh, I know that detractors will point out that, in 
most countries of Europe, only the elite are educated; 
that education there is looked upon as a privilege and 
as work, not as a right and as play; and that most 
Europeans adapt quite easily and naturally to some 
foreign languages which are similar to their own in 
origin, grammar, and structure, and necessarily to 
others which have been foisted upon them through 
military occupation or political or economic expedi- 
ency. All these arguments merely beg the question. 
For the American educational system has been geared 
with unqualified success to the task of life preparation; 
today the knowledge of foreign languages is a definite 
part of life preparation; ergo. It is as simple as that. 

So, while the campaign for modern language study 
in the elementary schools proceeds to inevitable frui- 
tion, I am going to steal off in search of a bomb shelter 
similar to that occupied by Dr. Rudolf Flesch. There, 
armed with my ancient (and long unused) copy of 
the New Chardenal and an almost forgotten French 
dictionary, I shall attempt to refresh my grammar and 
fill up the gaps in vocabulary so woefully neglected in 
my college courses. (Alas, I am too old to enroll in the 
elementary experimental classes, and too poor to afford 
a six months’ stay in Europe or Quebec, which would 
have obviated my deficiencies in the first place.) Who 
knows? In time, I may have mastered the subject to 
the extent that, by 1965 (when the first crop of ele- 
mentary school linguists will be reaching high school), 
I might be able, in accents sufficiently clear and fluent, 
to advise those youngsters to go to France to study 
English. I might even be able, on my next trip to 
Quebec, to order un plate du potage que sera bon. 
Vive la France! 


Toward Articulate Graduates 
(Continued from page 269) 


sion. Here there is a concentrated effort to train all 
our students in the methods of orderly discussion. 
Several exercises deal with the basic principles of 
parliamentary procedure and it is in this framework 
that the students themselves are later required to 
conduct their own class discussions. In this way it is 
hoped that our students will be prepared for that 
rational discussion of which Mr. Cogley speaks: the 





dialog, the discussion which “makes democracy pos. 
sible.” 

The tenth grade unit in this speech program is based 
entirely on the principles and method of Doctor 
Lamont Okey, a professor of speech at the University 
of Michigan. The eleventh grade course in discussion 
has been outlined by Father Thomas Maher, S.J., a 
teacher in the communication arts department at the 
University of Detroit. During the past winter Father 
Maher himself presented from the University of 
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Detroit’s television studio an in-service credit course § “ 
in the principles and techniques of discussion. Since § * 
this television course was directly related to our th 
eleventh grade unit, teachers throughout the Archdio. § ™ 
cese had the opportunity of tuning in on Father § 
Maher’s program in the evening and employing his § 
techniques in their high school classes the following tl 
day. Several of our high school students appeared on § ™ 
Channel 56 with Father Maher to demonstrate the 
fundamentals of parliamentary procedure. I am sure § * 
that Father Maher himself will admit that this was the § * 
highlight of the television course. ‘ 
0 
Transfer Value 8 
In passing I would like to observe that various : 
exercises in each of these speech units have a transfer 





value. For instance, “The Oral Book Review” can 
obviously be used as a class assignment in social studies 
or religion. I have personally used this exercise in a 
college course in apologetics. Assigning a series of 
books in the field of modern apologetics for class dis- 
cussion can enliven the proceedings no end. Surely 
the method of prepared, formal discussion by the 
students themselves can be used effectively in the later 
years of high school. It requires, of course, prior plan- 
ning on the part of the teacher. However, if three or 
four students, one member acting as a chairman, are 
given to understand that this participation in an oral 
‘book review or formal discussion is a high point of 
their semester's work they will ordinarily respond ina 
very creditable fashion. In this way every teacher can 
become a teacher of speech and the importance of 
communication is stressed throughout our high school 
curriculum. 

I submit that it is only through an organized, con- 
centrated program in speech that we can fully dis- 
charge our responsibility to our students. In his ad- 
dress at St. John’s College Mr. Cogley spoke hopefully 
of a “new Christendom.” It is his prophecy that this 
era, “if it comes will be the product—humanly speaking 
—of democratic dialog. And that is not the least reason 
why Catholics should regard a deeper participation in 
that dialog as a solemn obligation.” I might add in 
conclusion that surely Catholic educators are not the 
least among those who share this obligation. 
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By SISTER M. CORRINE, I.H.M., M.A. 


Phonics Can Be Fun! 


ALL CHILDREN like to play “make believe.” So why not 
capitalize on this to relieve the “hum-drum” of the drill 
required for the teaching of phonics? You can catch 
their fancy by presenting Mrs. Alphabet and her family 
in situations reflecting the day-to-day living of the 
child. The happy experiences of this unusual family 
will delight boys and girls who enjoy hearing about 
the happenings of children who, like themselves, get 
into difficulties and manage to get out of them. 

Associating simple little stories with the names and 
sounds of the letters appeals strongly to younger boys 
and girls. By making these letters live, teachers can 
develop more than phonetic ability. This approach 
offers splendid possibilities for developing a generous 
give-and-take attitude, courtesy and love toward one 
another. A happy “let’s get together and solve it” atti- 
tude can be exemplified in their dealings with one 
another. 

All teachers know that “tell it again” is the highest 
praise that can come from the lips of their young 
listeners. Make Mrs. Alphabet’s family live and you 
will hear these gratifying words many times. 

Here is a story which you might use to introduce the 
digraphs. You may use the chart in telling the story 
and in further drill. The entire story may be told the 
same day. However, developing the digraphs them- 
selves would be about a week’s work. 


Meet the Digraphs 


One day Mrs. Alphabet decided to make cookies for 
her family. That was quite a task for she had such a 
large family. Before she began, she looked out in the 
yard to see how the children were behaving. She had 
been having a little trouble with the digraphs lately so 
she had told them to play near the house. A glance out 
of the window assured her that all was well. 

“Now, which recipe shall I choose?” asked Mrs. 
Alphabet half aloud. “I know! It shall be chocolate 
chip! My children just love chocolate chip cookies.” 

All children like chocolate chip cookies, don’t they? 

All of a sudden Mrs. Alphabet was surprised to hear 
loud, angry shouts right below her window. 

“I do, too! I know I do! Mother said so!” 

Mother sighed as she walked to the window. 

“What is the trouble?” Mrs. Alphabet inquired. 

Little “c” came running over to Mother and asked 
breathlessly, “Mommie, don’t I always say, ‘c-c-c’?” 
(Make sound of c.) 

“And don’t I say, ‘h-h-h’? (Make sound of h.) All the 
other letters say I don't,” said little “h.” “Mother, make 
them stop laughing at us.” 
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It was Mother's turn to laugh now. She laughed until 
tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“Oh, you funny children,” she said. “You are making 
the biggest mistake a digraph can ever make. You see, 
little ‘c’ and ‘h,’ when you two letters walk together, 
you make only one sound. It is ‘ch-ch-ch,’ as in chair. 
Just keep thinking, ‘chair, chair, chair. Both of you 
will find yourselves on chairs if you don’t stop quarrel- 
ing. 

“Oh, Mother,” called Digraph “ch,” “we'd rather 
play train and say, ‘ch-ch-ch.’” 

Off the letters went to play train while Mother re-. 
turned to her chocolate chip cookies. She had just 
begun to shake the flour into the mixer when shrill 
sounds made her shiver with fear. 

“What if the baby should waken?” How she wished 
her children would remember about that child’s nap! 
She hurried outside where “s” and “h” were playing. 


A Very Quiet Sound 


“Sh, sh, sh,” she whispered. “Little ‘s’ and ‘h,’ don’t 
you know that the baby is sleeping? When you two 
letters play together, you make a very quiet sound, 
‘sh-sh-sh.’” (Put finger to lips. ) 

Little “s” and “h” felt rather sheepish that Mother 
had to remind them about little “a.” Baby sister was 
such a darling little thing that they wouldn't want to 
disturb her for anything. ; 

Mother returned to her baking while Digraph “sh” 
ran around the yard whispering, “Sh-sh-sh,” to all the 
others. 

Little Digraph “sh” always says, “Sh-sh-sh.” Some- 
times we hear it at the beginning of a word, as in shut, 
short, shout. Listen for it in these words: shop, ship, 
shirt. You find “sh” on the ends of words, too. Listen 
for it in these words: mash, bush, wish, fish. 

Mrs. Alphabet smiled as she put the last shiny pan 
of cookies into the oven. She knew what whiffs of 


Sister Corrine teaches first grade at St. 
Matthew School, Flint, Michigan. A graduate 
of Marygrove College and the University of 
Detroit (M.A.), she has taught in the primary 
grades for many years. Several of these years 
included directed teaching for Marygrove 
College students. For four summers she has 
taught retarded pupils in reading clinics. Her 
recently published Alphabet Fun for Grade 
One in a handwriting book based on the 
kinesthetic approach, which has an accom- 
panying device "The Alphabet House.” 

































First graders at St. Matthew's, Flint, Michigan, 

are shown with the visual aid, “The Alphabet House,” 
which accompanies the author’s book, 

“Alphabet Fun for Grade One.” Mrs. Alphabet and 
her family appeal to first graders and offer 
imaginative suggestions to the teacher. 


cookies, especially chocolate chip cookies, meant to 
her healthy children. Suddenly Mother whirled around 
to the window. She heard voices of two other little 
children. 

“Where’s my hat? Why did you take it?” little “w” 
was shouting at “h.” 

“What hat? What hat?” asked innocent little “h.” 

Mother shook her finger at Digraph “wh” and 
wondered which one was really to blame. 

“Where are your new whistles, ‘w’ and ‘h’? Why 
don’t you play with them?” inquired their mother. 




























ch sh 
children batch she mash 
Chip inch shall bush 
chair itch shouts fish 
chap rich should wish 
chicken shut 
chill short 
chin shop 
chop ship 
child shirt 


which that 
when think 
while them 
where thing 
what their 
why then 
white thin 
whom \> there 
whose these 








Whistling Sound 





You see, boys and girls, Mother Alphabet knew tha 
Digraph “wh” always makes a whistling sound lik 
this, “wh-wh-wh” (Teacher demonstrates by holding 
a piece of paper in front of lips. The paper will bend 
if the sound is made correctly.) Can you hear it in 
these words: when, where, what, why, who? 

While the cookies were baking Mother kept thinking 
about her children. It had taken her a whole morning Mt 
to make that batch of cookies because the digraphs ph 
had been so naughty. Then she suddenly remembered § © 
that little Digraph “th” hadn’t caused her a bit of § ™ 
trouble. Little “t” and “h,” as usual, were playing nicely § ™” 


with their dolls. Then Mother thought of something 
that would make them very happy. They could be 
the first ones to sample the delicious cookies! 

Mrs. Alphabet put some of the cookies on a tray and 
walked right over to little “t” and “h.” 

“Here, my good children, you may each have a 
cookie,” offered Mother. 

Do you know what those two letters said? They said, 
“Thank you.” You know, Digraph “th” always says 
“th-th-th,” as in thank you. 


Sinc 4 SONG OF LETTERS 
(Tune: Sing a Song of Six Pence ) 


Sing a song of letters 
Twenty-six in all 

There are many sizes 

Fat, thin, and small 

When they go out walking 
A vowel must always go. 
A, e, i, o, u and y 

Talk too much we know. 


— o> 


Sing a song of digraphs 

Learning them is fun 

Two letters go out walking 

But their sound is one. 

Put the two together 

But only one sound say. 

Get acquainted with these friends 
You'll meet them every day. 


dati ual in in a mi i 4 ae 


Ceming Soon in The Catholie Educator 


FATIMA AND THE QUESTION OF 
PRIVATE REVELATION 



















by REV. FIDELIS BUCK, S.J. 
One of the most celebrated cases of private revelation took 
place at Fatima in 1917, when Our Lady is said to have ap- 
peared before three small children and communicated to 
them certain secrets—one of which is the famous ‘‘Secret of 
1960.’’ It will be disclosed to the world next year. What 
can we expect to happen in 1960? What is the official 
attitude of the Church toward Fatima and other private 
revelations? This memorable article attempts to answer 
these questions which are causing deep concern to many 
Catholics as the fateful year of 1960 draws nearer. 
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By SISTER MARY JOSEF, R.S.M. 


The Gifted Need Science 


MucH INTEREST was shown in the international geo- 
physical year, a project unique in world events. Known 
to many as IGY, the venture was significant of the 
marked effect science has had on our modern culture, 
and of the need that every citizen has for some basic 
knowledge and appreciation of this effect. 

The magazines and newspapers of our country kept 
apace with the planning and preparation made by 
America to do her share in this world-wide experiment. 

To the average reader of the myriad presentations 
of facts three thoughts seemed to be highlighted by 
the publicity: (1) America does not have so many 
trained scientists, engineers, and science teachers as 
she needs; (2) our government agencies, schools, and 
industries are all acutely aware of this deficiency, and 
(3) these same agencies, schools, and industries are at 
present engaged in an all out effort to correct this 
situation. 

A careful perusal of the plans being executed to 
achieve this goal shows that they are geared particu- 
larly to get more gifted and superior students to pursue 
scientific studies. The average reader will readily 
agree that science needs the gifted. But a reader who 
is engaged in education might also reverse that state- 
ment to say truly that “the gifted need science.” The 
reader engaged in Catholic education may easily rec- 
ognize a challenge to give all her students, particularly 
the gifted, a clear idea of the relationship and com- 
patibility of science with religion. 


Who Are the Gifted? 


For our present purposes we will include under the 
term gifted all those whose I.Q. is above 130 as well as 
those who possess extraordinary aptitude in science, 
leadership, or creativity as described by Paul Witty.’ 
The word science may be taken broadly to include the 
amassing of facts, as well as their effects on daily life. 
When a direct reference is made to the scientific 
method of thinking it will be called by the accepted 
term scientific method which includes five basic steps: 
(1) stating a problem; (2) recalling or looking up 
known facts relative to the problem; (3) stating a pos- 
sible solution; (4) performing some test to prove this 
solution, and (5) checking results of the test on indi- 
vidual cases. 

We shall consider this topic from the viewpoint of 
a Catholic teacher in the elementary school. Her pro- 
fessional reading makes her well aware of the fact 
that many educators, like Hollingworth,” believe that 
the gifted are the most neglected group in our class- 
rooms. She may also know that of the four methods 
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offered by Witty to aid bright pupils, viz., acceleration, 
enrichment, major work classes, and specialized high 
schools, enrichment has most frequently proven its 
worth and is, therefore, being widely accepted by 
educators. It is to be hoped that she is familiar with 
the attitude of Pius XII toward science which he 
eminently described to the Pontifical Academy of 
Sciences in 1951: “True science discovers God in an 
ever increasing degree—as though God were waiting 
behind every door opened by science.” 


Not Deterred 


Few classroom teachers will be able to put into’ 
effect an enrichment of the whole school curriculum 
such as Hollingworth recommended after her experi- 
ment at Speyer School, P.S. 500, New York City. But 
some enrichment is possible even in the most crowded 
classrooms. So the impossibility of doing a perfect job 
should not deter the Catholic elementary school 
teacher from doing what she can to help these chil- 
dren whose problems have been proven by research 
to be most acute before they reach the age of twelve. 


Although many pitfalls lie in the path of the 
gifted child’s development, these can usually be 
avoided with the help of understanding adults. 
The child will need this help most before he is 
twelve, because it is in his early life that he takes 
the hardest knocks and must put up his most 
valiant fight." 


So speaks Witty. And are these words of Hollingworth 
an echo? “. . .the problems of the gifted pertain 
chiefly to the period before twelve years of age.” 
Nearly every classroom teacher is aware of the fact 
that the gifted child who is not challenged will soon 
develop poor work habits, resentment toward dull 
routine, and perhaps anti-social or unsocial behavior. 
On the other hand, the gifted child who is challenged 
will attain a full measure of happiness in school and 
will later make significant contributions to the society 
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cesan schools. She is a product of Mount 
Aloysius Junior College and College Miseri- 
cordia. 








Members of the General Science Club at Cardinal 
Dougherty High School, Philadelphia, work with 

a telegraph key, a photo-electric cell diagram, 

and a cut-away view of a blast furnace. 


whose schools gave him what he needed when he 
needed it. 


Channel Life-Long Efforts 


What, then, must the Catholic teacher do for the 
gifted children under her care, if she is to lead them 
through the paths of scientific learning to the acquisi- 
tion of Wisdom? A thoughtful attempt to answer this 
question will reveal a golden opportunity breaking 
through the clouds of fear and anxiety aroused by 
“Sputniks.” The Catholic teacher who chooses may be 
the means of helping her students realize that the 
methodology of doubt employed by the scientist is not 
in any way contradictory to the simple Faith de- 
manded by a true Catholic. Moreover, she may channel 
the lifelong efforts of some into the field of science— 
there to lead others to the Author of all Truth. The 
teacher who weighs well the following words of Rev- 
erend Lawrence J. McGinley will most certainly con- 
clude that all her students “need” science—not indeed 
in an absolute way, but in a manner relative to the 
community wherein their daily lives are led. 


‘It is a community which was never before so 
dependent on science for military defense and 
economical survival—and at the same time, never 
before so hungry for moral strength and the 
inspiration of a meaning to life that only religion 
can give. 


The Catholic teacher cannot afford to overlook this 


fact, nor another of Father McGinley’s pithy state- 
ments: 


Man is a unity needing both science and religion 
to reach the full dignity of his perfection as a 
human being. Praise is an act of the intellect and 
science is one of the highest praises of God, the 
understanding of what God has made. 


Thoughts such as these lead one to the query: How 
can I help my students follow the road of science to 
the goal of Wisdom? 
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Instill Scientific Method 


Let the Catholic teacher first weigh carefully the 
following words of Leta S. Hollingworth: 


A prerequisite for any teacher of the gifted is the 
ability to realize that gifted pupils often have 
more information and deeper insights into a topic 
than she herself can have. The teacher who can- 
not accept this fact will come into conflict with the 
rapid learner and cannot be a successful teacher 
of students of superior calibre.” 


This goes hand in hand with the fact that many 
teachers have recently objected to teaching science in 
the elementary school on the grounds that it is a broad 
subject of which they know little. For such teachers 
let us make a clear distinction between science and 
scientific method. Let the teacher aim at instilling the 
scientific method of thought and she will soon see tha 
her entire class, particularly the gifted, will use it suc- 
cessfully both in amassing the specific knowledge of 
scientific facts and in solving their daily problems. 

That some such goal is incumbent upon her can be 
inferred from the statement by Dennis* that the su- 
perior child is deeply affected by the reception ae- 
corded his questions, coupled with Witty’s? remark 
that knowledge acquired when it is wanted is quickly 
assimilated and becomes a permanent part of th 
mental structure. Moreover, Witty’s advice to me 
children’s questions with a serious attitude, answ. 
them fully, and guide them to seeking further info 
mation in reference books, could be profitably fo! 
lowed by teaching scientific method whether or not 
the syllabus requires science. 

The child who is required to seek and find th 
answers through the problem solving method of sci- 
ence will not only remember them longer, but will 
also be the richer for having begun to acquire the 
intellectual virtue of science. 


Steps Teacher Can Take 


Let us see, then, how the harassed teacher in a 
crowded classroom might enrich the gifted child (and 
others ). 

She will need first, to recall or learn the five steps 
involved in scientific thinking. These are basically the 
same as the problem-solving method of teaching she 
learned in her early education courses. One excellent 
source of this method is the junior high school text, 
Science in Today’s World. Next let her be on the 
lookout for the many opportunities which stimulate 
scientific thinking, which occur each day in our class- 
rooms. For example, in my room recently, a child in- 
formed me that flowers she was arranging were too 
large for the vase. The class members asked to offer 
solutions. A five-minute discussion followed as to the 
merits of each solution. The child was left to choose 
the solution she thought best and later we discussed 
her solution from the viewpoint of “Was this a good 
solution and why?” Your gifted child would enjoy 

(Continued on page 279) 
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By FR. JOHN BAPTIST TERBOVICH, O.F.M. Cap. 


Bury the Greeks? 


A READING REVOLUTION is being waged in America. 
Classics traditionally deemed too “highbrowed” for 
the general run-of-the-mill citizens are selling in num- 
bers that astound even the most optimistic publishers. 

A dozen years ago any publisher who thought that 
he could sell 10,000 copies of Homer's Iliad to Ameri- 
cans might have been sent to a psychiatrist. But last 
year one firm announced its 500,000th sale of the Iliad 
and its 800,000th sale of the Odyssey. Is this phenom- 
enal interest in two of the greatest works in the realm 
of Greek literature an indication that a revival of the 
ancient classics is fermenting? It may be a start in that 
direction. On the other hand, this overflow of Greek 
classicism into the stream of American life may be just 
a temporary whim which has caught the fancy of some 
American intellectual curio-seekers. 

The attitude of still the majority of moderns toward 
the literature of ancient Greece might be summed up 
in three words: Bury the dead! To their mind, the grey- 
aired fogies and diehards who still cry out against 
robbing American youth of a thorough education in 
the classical literatures are narrow-minded, classical 
teachers worried about their income. However, if we 
would do just that, bury the dead, we would have to 
,prepare other graves for the obsequies of much of our 
present-day culture and traditions. 


Part of a Long Tradition 


Why is it that the leaders of Catholic thought still 
cling to the classics? The answer lies in the Catholic 
mentality, in the Weltanschauung that Catholics have. 
It is part and parcel of our long Catholic tradition that 
we inquire after and appreciate good wherever found. 
As the Book of Ecclesiasticus admonishes: “Let not a 
particle of a good gift escape thee” (14: 14). By the 
very fact of this attitude in religious matters, Catholics 
are likely to preserve any natural good that aids in the 
formation of the complete Christian life. The Church 
esteems and honors man and glories in contemplating 
his greatness and in using it for God’s honor. 

The broad human interest of classical literature is 
sure to affect the Christian reader and help develop in 
him a deeper understanding of the human heart, a 
more cultivated and sensitive emotional life, a richer 
appreciation of the beauty and nobility of God’s handi- 
work. Since many Catholics have naturally a Catholic 
interest in all truth and good, they must confess an 
admiration and esteem for the excellence of Greek 
literature. 

Greek literature has withstood man’s strongest and 
most meticulous critic, “Father Time.” Every shape 
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and form of literary opposition and attempted subver- 
sion has striven in vain to annihilate it. Victoriously 
enthroned but obscured by a cloak of literary modern- 
ism, Greek literature cannot be surpassed because it 
has almost exhausted all the possible techniques and 
definite principles which are employed in present-day 
literary styles. 

The wit and lyrical beauties of Aristophanes would 
still bring delight, though orphaned of the stage ef- 
fects and intelligible references which supported their 
popularity at Athens. The story-telling art and graphic 
descriptions of Herodotus are still recognized along 
with the best, whether the subject be Indian sheep 
with tails so heavy that they must be tied to little 
carts so as not to be injured by dragging on the ground, 
or the swift drama of the great battles at Marathon, 
Thermopylae, or Salamis. 


Thoughts Have Survived in Translations 


No modern historian has ever had the artistic genius 
to weave a Sophoclean tragedy from solid fact that will 
compare with Thucydides’ masterful account of the 
Peloponnesian War, with its intrigues, tactics, and 
swaying fortunes so amazingly parallel to the latest 
World War and the Korean War. Demosthenes’ mas- 
terpiece, The Crown, is one work which would be diffi- 
cult to excel since it is written with strength, yet with 
simplicity, with sudden outbursts of his noble and 
virile heart, yet free from all affection—in other 
words, with a different personality. True, this greatness 
of expression in the foregoing works is due to the 
magnificent Greek language, still the thoughts have 
survived in translations, as well as their techniques and 
fundamental, literary principles. 

These men of ancient Greece are great because they 
faithfully portray a great thing—human nature, made 
in the image of God. In picturing man, they stress 
spiritual values; they show man’s superiority over the 


Father Terbovich is studying theology at 
Capuchin College, Washington, D. C. A con- 
vert from the Russian Orthodox Church, he 
has a hobby in the study of the Eastern Rites, 
having written a pamphlet yet to be pub- 
lished by Our Sunday Visitor Press. He is 
co-founder and chairman of the Institute of 
Oriental Studies, a society composed of 
priests and major seminarians for a better 
understanding of Oriental Christians, Cath- 
olic, and dissident. Father graduated from 
St. Fidelis Seminary and College and pur- 
sued special graduate studies in journalism at 
Catholic University of America. He has con- 
tributed to various Catholic periodicals. 








brute, his will power, moral struggle, and intellectual 
thirst for truth. Because they treat the deep issues of 
human life, and in doing so have penetrated to ulti- 
mates, their work can never become out-of-date or be 
overthrown by later discoveries of philosophy or sci- 
ence. It is of permanent value and utility, as unchang- 
ing as human nature. 

It would be interesting to make a survey of the 
yearnings, the aspirations, the hope and the anticipa- 
tion of the Greeks, as depicted in their literature which 
reached its golden apex some thousand years before 
the coming of the God-man. No doubt, we would be 
able to find many of their longings fulfilled in Chris- 
tianity. 


Anticipates All the Defeats 


This would be true especially of Homer, one of the 
greatest epic poets that ever lived, whom Plato called 
the educator of the Greeks. Homer wrote the two im- 
mortal poems, the Iliad in 962 B.C. and the Odyssey 
in 927 B.C., which have so enchanted a sizable seg- 
ment of the American public of late. The Iliad ends 
with the story of a defeated king and the Odyssey 
with the story of a sorrowful woman. The first poem 
ends with a beautiful tribute to Hector as one of the 
Trojan heroes. Chesterton says that “the role of Hector 
anticipates all the defeats through which our race and 
religion were to pass.” 

The Odyssey is the story of Odysseus’ travels about 
the world, while his beautiful wife who had to remain 
at home was courted by many suitors. To each she 
said that she would decide on a suitor when she fin- 
ished weaving a particular garment. The suitors did 
not know that each night Penelope undid the stitches 
that she had made during the day and thus the time 
for the decision never came and Penelope remained 
faithful to Odysseus until he returned. 


Key to Homeric Riddle 


Greek philosophers who came after Homer and many 
classical scholars through the centuries have tried to 
solve the mystery of why Homer deposited into the 
current of literature the story of a king who was made 
great in defeat and a woman glorious in sadness and 
tragedy. The philosophers failed in solving this mys- 
tery, but in the foreground of Christianity many 
have found the key to unlock this seemingly unintelli- 
gible Homeric riddle. It was impossible for them to 
understand how there could be victory in defeat, how 
there could be nobility in suffering. Those who suc- 
ceeded in untying this Gordian knot found the crystal- 
clear solution in the drama of Calvary. It took a de- 
feated Man hanging on a Cross, the Savior of the 
world, and a woman kneeling at the foot of that same 
Cross, the Queen of the Universe, to lift the veil and 
remove the scales from centuries-old blindness. 

This deep longing for a Savior is also depicted by 
the dramatist Aeschylus who wrote Prometheus Bound 
over 500 years before the Christian era. Prometheus is 
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pictured as bound to a rock because he had stolen fire 
from heaven to give to man. An eagle comes and de. 
vours his entrails—a symbol of modern man whose 
heart is being devoured, not by an eagle, but by 
anxiety and fear, neuroses and psychoses. For these 
thousands of years mankind had been yearning for 
some kind of deliverance. That aspiration found its 
answer in the speech of Hermes to Prometheus: “Look 
not for any end, moreover, to this curse, until some 
God appears to accept upon His Head, the pangs of 
thy own sins vicarious.” 



















Second Dialogue of Alcibiades 





Another example of this ancient yearning for a Re- 
deemer can be seen in the second dialogue of Alci- 
biades. We read that Alcibiades was about to go into 
the temple one day when he came upon Socrates, the 
wise man. “What shall I ask of the gods?” he asked 
Socrates. “Wait!” replied Socrates, “Wait for a wise 
man who is to come, who will tell us how we are to 
conduct ourselves before God and man.” Alcibiades 
answered: “I am ready to do all He desires. When will 
He come?” Socrates responded: “I know not when, but 
I know that He also desires your good.” 

Thus, Greek literature pictures man craving for 
another wisdom than that of earth, and another relief 
from inner misery than that given by man alone. It 
portrayed the symptoms of an agonizing spiritual hun- 
ger, whose panacea it was incapable of providing. 

Besides this expression of spiritual values and thirst 
for the supernatural, Greek literature is important for 
its vast influence on Roman culture. So significant was 
this influence that an eminent classical scholar recently 
said: “To him who has no knowledge of Greek litera- 
ture, Latin literature is a labyrinth without a thread.” 





























































































































Direct, Vital Influence 


All the immortal Greek masters from Homer to 
Theocritus have likewise exerted a direct and most 
vital influence upon English and European literature 
as a source of inspiration and a standard of excellence. 
Modern writers have inherited their types of prose and 
poetry, their poetic meters, many of their themes, 
figures of speech and literary devices, their mythology, 
their theory and practice of rhetoric, much of their 
diction, much of their interpretation of life, and above 
all, their models. Indeed, jt is only through a knowl- 
edge of the Greek sources that much of the best of 
modern poetry can be fully understood. For Greek 
literature embodies not only standards of literary ex- 
cellence, but also the abiding principles of humanity of 
all ages and nations. 

The works of the poets, especially of Homer, were, 
as a matter of historical fact, to the Greeks all that 
moral treatises are to us. Poetry was the basis of theit 
education. 

It is to be doubted whether the general public is 
aware of the use in modern drama of many ancient 
devices. Some of the best of modern plays seem to be 
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good fundamentally because they employ the ancient 


(and others ) develop. If it is associated with a planned 


de- | Greek stage techniques and are imbued with the spirit attempt to acquire scientific method, the gifted will 
hose | of the Greek drama. Shakespeare’s tragedies are filled gladly set about writing down everything they ob- 
| by | with many of the techniques which the Greeks had. served in the past five minutes and we need not labor 
hese | In other words, the Greeks, the inventors of drama, de- the point of usefulness of such a suggestion to the 
) for veloped it in every direction. It is small wonder, then, teacher who has a “quick child” finishing class assign- 
1 its that many drama schools, as for instance, the speech ments ahead of time. 
ook | and drama department of the Catholic University in Finally, since children ask few questions that can- 
ome 


Washington, D. C., which is considered by many as 
one of the foremost in the country, insist on staging at 
least two Greek plays a year. 

In literature there have been new versions, new 
approaches according to the fashions of the age, but 


not be answered through reading it remains the task 
of the Catholic elementary school teacher to guide the 
gifted children to the best in science reading. For this 
purpose “The First Book” series published by both 
D. C. Heath and Franklin Watts are very fine. But 


Re- approaches to the same truths that Plato, Homer, before guiding a child to any science book it would 
Alci- Euripides, and Sophocles proclaimed. be well to examine that book according to the criteria 
into To realize and appreciate just how excellent Greek given by Schneider:® (1) Does it make sense to you as 
the | literature is and how great the genius of these Greek a teacher? (2) Is it well written? (3) Is it honest? 
sked | literary men was, we must remember when this all (Anthropomorphism is particularly out of order in 
wise took place. It happened some three thousand years science books.) (4) Are the activities realistic? (Fun 
re to | ago when the western continent was a huge wilder- and learning should be proportionate to materials and 
ades ness and the greater part of Europe was inhabited by effort.) (5) What is the author’s philosophy? (Scienee 
will }| savage and nomadic tribes. Only a few nations at the for the sake of science is a poor one.) (6) Is it satis- 
, but eastern end of the Mediterranean and in the neighbor- factory in regard to type size, clarity, and position of 
ing parts of Asia had learned to dwell in cities, to use illustration, minimum of see page. . churdles? 
‘ for | a written language, to make laws for themselves, and We would do well to ponder the words of Rev. 
elief | to live in a more orderly fashion. Greece was one of Charles F. Donovan in regard to children’s questions. 
e. It them. Shelley summed up enthusiastically the excel- He says: “The Catholic teacher, indeed, any wise 
hun- lence and importance of Greek literature when he teacher does not cross the psychology of the child by 
. wrote: “We are all Greeks; our laws, our literature, our turning aside his questions “Why? and ‘by whom?’ 
thirst | religion, our arts have their roots in Greece.” Awe and wonder at the marvels of nature are but the 
it for obverse side of reverence and adoration of the Cre- 
t was ator.” Well spoken. But does it not remain the task of 
ently Gifted Need Science the teacher to turn the obverse side toward the student 
itera- 


ead.” 


(Continued from page 276) 


writing such incidents as scientific experiments while 
you would have an excellent opportunity for improving 
the poor work habits so characteristic of his group. For 


by enticing him to read the best in science literature 
for children? It is my hope that the teacher who at- 
tempts to carry out in her own classroom a program of 
enrichment of the gifted through science will enjoy 





er to you remind him occasionally of the many great discov- the satisfaction of seeing all nee students grow in sci- 
most . ia : entific attitudes such as Chase* enumerates. 
eries that have been made by scientists as a result of oan ; ' 
ature ‘ : But our efforts would be vain indeed if their growth 
accidents. And you show him how these would have ; 
lence ; aati . stops there. Greater by far is the need to keep ever 
been destructive rather than productive if the scien- WS: ; ' 
e and ; before our students’ minds, in their own language, the 
tists had not kept a clear and accurate record of every- truth of Pius XII’ et 
emes, | thing they did. Se ee 
logy, We may profit by the unique experiment being car- Providence has designed that just as the notion of 
their ried out at the Thomas W. Butcher Children’s School God, which is so essential to the life of each indi- 
above in Emporia, Kansas. Under the supervision and aus- vidual can be gathered easily from a simple look 
now! Ff pices of Kansas State Teachers’ College a $25,000 lab, at the world—in such a way that “not to under- 


est of 
Greek 
ry ex- 
rity of 


children’s size, is being used. The program has two 


very fine features. It is based on the belief that interest 


must precede acquisition of facts. And it is carried out 
independently of any absolute requirements of mastery 









stand the voice of creation is foolishness” (Wisdom 
13, 1-2), so also this same idea of God finds con- 
firmation in every new development and progress 
of scientific knowledge. 


* Paul Witty, Helping the Gifted Child, Chicago, Science Re- 
search Associates, 1952. 

2 American Assoc. for Gifted Children, The Gifted Child, 
Boston, D. C. Heath and Company, 1951. 

2 David Dennis, “Teaching Science to the Gifted Child,” 
Grade Teacher, New York, April, 1957. 

* Edward Keister, “A Science Lab for Six Year Olds,” New 
York Herald Tribune, March 17, 1957. 

5 Herman Schneider, “Science Books 
Teacher, New York, April, 1957. 

* John B. Chase, Jr., “Stimulating Scientific Thinking,” Grade 
Teacher, New York, April, 1957. 














of facts in any given area of scientific knowledge, while 


were, at the same time it is built on solid scientific principles. 


l that 


F their Keen Observation 


Another factor we ought not to neglect in the ele- 
mentary school is the keen observation which is so 
integral to true science. This is a power which the alert 
elementary school teacher will help the gifted child 
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Choosing a CATHOLIC COLLEGE Series 


HoLy NAMES COLLEGE 


Spokane, Washingto 


aioty Names College is one of three Catholic liberal arts colleges 
in the Pacific Northwest conducted by the Sisters of the Holy 
Names of Jesus and Mary. Washington’s only women’s college, 


A ” outgrowth of Holy Names Normal School, established in 


LOCATION 


The College is at N. 1114 Superior St., Spokane 2. Less than ten 
minutes from the city center, the College enjoys the advantages 
of a small, compact campus. Five blocks from Gonzaga Univer- 
sity and six from St. Aloysius Church, the college shares in a 
flourishing Catholic parish life. Nearby, Holy Names Academy, 
a high school for girls, and St. Aloysius Grade School provi 
convenient training centers for directed student teaching, 
although cadets are not limited to these. 


COLLEGE OBJECTIVES 


The College believes that higher education should develop in- 
tellectual excellence and familiarity with the world’s cules 
Mg and present. It aims to help its women achieve a view 
ife and a way of acting that are thoroughly Christian; to equi 
them to handle adequately the problems of personal morality a 
social justice; to stimulate them to want to make God known as 
the college motto, “Notum Faciamus Deum” requires. It con- 
siders all arts and sciences liberal in that they reveal in some way 
the truth, beauty, and goodness of God. Pre-professional and 
pean courses are integrated with the liberal arts curricu- 
u 


im through the common objective of educating the whole 
person. 


ACCREDITATION AND AFFILIATION 


Accredited by the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools and by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education, Holy Names College is authorized by the 
Washington State Department of Education to recommend can- 
didates for elementary and secondary teaching credentials. The 
college is a member of the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Council on Education, the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, the National Commission on Accrediting, 
the American College Public Relations Association and the 
Association of Non-Tax-Supported Colleges and Universities in 
Washington, Inc. 


FACULTY 


Sisters of the Holy Names of Jesus and Mary (S.N.J.M.), dio) 
cesan priests, laymen and laywomen. 


LIBRARY 


18,300 volumes, 248 current periodicals, curriculum library off 
2,500 volumes, music library of 1,428 records. 


DEGREES 


Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Science in Medical Technology, Bachelor of Arts i 
Education. Majors are offered in art, biological science, educay 
tion, English, French, history, home economics, music ang 
sociology; minors in chemistry, German, journalism, Latimy 
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mathematics, philosophy, physical education, psychology, sec- 
retarial science, Spanish, speech and drama. 


CO-CURRICULAR AND EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Student Personnel Services: testing and guidance program; 
health service; freshman orientation; annual retreat; place- 
ment bureau; formal and informal social functions; iectures, 
concerts, and art exhibits. 


Student Societies and Clubs: Associated Students, Associated 
Resident Students, Confederation of Northwest Catholic Col- 
lege Students, Kappa Gamma Pi, Spurs (national sophomore 
service honorary ), Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Legion 
of Mary, Student National Education Association, Student 
Washington Education Association, departmental clubs for 
drama, education, fine arts, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, science, and social science. 


Student pene: The Collegian, monthly newspaper; the 
Crystal, college yearbook. 


ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 


Application forms, supplied by the registrar on request, should 
be filed in her office, along with an official transcript of high 
school credits, including class rank. Recommendations from the 
high school class advisor or counselor and from two other per- 
sons are required. Candidates are urged to take the College 
Entrance Examination Test of Scholastic Aptitude. 


Freshman Standing: Graduation with a C average from an 
accredited high school. Students should present 16 units as 
follows: Recommended. English, 4; mathematics, 2; social 
sciences, 3; laboratory science, 2; foreign language, 2; elec- 
tives, 3. Required: English, 3; mathematics, 1; social sciences, 
2; laboratory science, 1; electives, 8%. 


Advanced Standing: Same requirements as for freshman stand- 
ing, plus an official transcript of all work taken in each col- 
lege attended; a recommendation from the dean or a counse- 
lor of the college previously attended. 
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Applicants not clearly satisfying »equirements may take en- 
trance examinations to gain provisional standing for one sem- 
ester. After that time the Academic Board will review the 
student’s work and her continuance will be subject to its 
action. : 


EXPENSES 
Tuition (12 semester hours or more) per se- 
I ON. a o5x.g Paratarsi aie es Oraittn ew <a coach eioraata $175 
WOU Cee SERINE oie. oo woe de chan here 90 
Waar er OONAINEE IT So s5.5 ing eh ceed ees 235 
Stach Remviy. Pee. oo wns ke ccd ewcecas 15 
SCHOLARSHIPS 


Honors scholarships are awarded annually to a number of out- 
standing students on the basis of their high school records and 
recommendations. Some scholarships in music and art are also 
given. Students needing financial aid may apply for the use of 
the Student Loan Fund or for Service Contracts for work on 
campus. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


Opposite page, from top: College administration building; stu- 
dents in their room, Marian Hall; clothing classes learn the 
fine points; archery is one of the fall sports on campus; art 
student with ceramic sculpture of her daugther; carolers can 
usually count on the appropriate setting. 


This page top: more and more women today are combining 
family life and college; applied music, chorus, and the Col- 
lege symphony Orchestra (with Gonzaga University) give 
music students valuable experience; Beaux Arts costume ball 
is the highlight of the social season. 


This page bottom: “Pride and Prejudice” on stage with college 
thespians; Idaho Lakes, an hour’s drive from Spokane, pro- 
vide ideal setting for fall and spring picnics; freshman day stu- 
dents join residents for a slumber party. 
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Keep the Old Professors 
On the Campus 


By Rev. John F. Carolin, C.S.P. 


IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM, we 
have always recognized the dignity 
and importance of the individual. 
We could never subscribe to the 
general statement that children are 
problems. So, with the aging, they 
are individual blessings rather than 
problems. Only problem oldsters 
should be regarded and treated as 
problems. 

The aging have a definite place in 
our school system. They are the 
final product of our separate school 
plan. . . our best answer to the oft- 
repeated question: “What type 
character has evolved from a life- 
time of religious education?” Since 
the aged of today were the paro- 
chial school children of yesterday, 
they are our best apologia. How 
have they weathered the stresses 
and strains of life for which their 
early training prepared them? D:d 
they make a life or just a living? Are 
they now mentally active, socially 
useful? And what are their distinc- 
tive personality characteristics, their 
attitudes and habits? Inquiries want 
an answer, and our oldsters repre- 
sent our best advertisement and our 
most convincing reply. 


A Certain Quality of Mind 


What are we aiming at and pay- 
ing for in our Catholic system? 
What is the hallmark of Catholic 
education? Surely, it is not found in 
the number of degrees one pos- 
sesses. A senior citizen may have 
acquired as many degrees as an 
Eagle Scout has badges and still 
miss the mark. Is it not, rather, a 
certain quality of mind, a particular 
way of thinking, a definite approach 
to life, profound appreciation of 
eternal values—whatever is left 


Father Carvlin, now pastor of Old St. Mary's, 
San Francisco, California, was pastor of St. 
Paul the Apostle Church in New York when 
the “Elders' Club" was formed. He says that 
it was the first such group organized on the 
parish level. A graduate of Catholic Univer- 
sity and with a doctoral degree from 
Collegio Angelico, Rome, Father taught 
dogmatic theology at St. Paul's College 
(Paulist Seminary), and religion at Trinity 
College, Washington. For five years he di- 
rected the Catholic Information Center in 
Boston. 


after the oldster has forgotten the 
memorized formulas and phrases of 
his early instructional years? By this 
definition, our Catholic aged may 
be far more educated than the 
facile secular authors who have mis- 
shapen ideas about the meaning of 
life and death and mystery and na- 
ture and motherhood and marriage. 
Our oldsters do know who they are, 
why they are here, where they are 
going. They are basically educated 
people. Through a lifetime, they 
have been subjected to the best in 
art, literature, music, and drama. 
They may not be Bachelors of Art 
but they have been lifelong students 
of the arts. Their library of a few 
books, perhaps, contains more san- 
ity and truth than a library of a 
thousand books, if these latter are 
merely “folia tantum.” 

To simplify and pin-point the 
study, “Catholic” has been stressed 
because we sow a special seed in 
the planting years with a view to a 
specialized crop during the harvest 
years. Our entire Catholic educa- 
tional effort has been related to 
eternity. Years of labor and a vast 
amount of money have been ex- 
pended to build the students’ char- 
acter and orient them toward God 
and eternity. Now, as they approach 
eternity, we should evaluate their 
achievements, appreciate _ their 
gains, and consider the changes 
wrought in the hearts and souls of 
our lifetime students. What an eco- 
nomic loss we should face if we 
carefully nurtured the saplings and 
disregarded the fully matured trees! 

Since education is a lifelong proc- 
ess, we should arrange for the 
schooling of our senior parishioners 
on a parish level. They belong to the 
parish family. They are accustomed 
to the parish way of life. They have 
a sympathy for, and an appreciation 
of, the parish priest. They helped 
build the parish plant. The paro- 
chial school is “their school.” They 
have rights and it is wrong to treat 


them as the poor banished children 
of Eve. 


The Aging Can and Do Learn 

The aging can and do learn, and 
they are willing to learn, if the moti- 
vation comes from the parish priest. 
Theirs is an excellent time for learn- 
ing because they have leisure time. 
They are less distracted by trivia 
and more attracted to Catholic es- 
sentials. Their interest is intensified 
as they “prep for the finals.” The 
little lamps that gladdened their 
way through life have gone out, one 
by one, and their attention is cen- 
tered on the “one thing necessary.” 

The aging have leisure but they 
need incentive. The parochial 
school system must provide direc- 
tion so that this leisure will not be- 
come indolence. The humanitarians 
have already done much to alleviate 
the troubles and concerns that ac- 
company the aging years. They 
have wrestled with the problems: 
pensions, insufficient diet, improper 
lighting, poor housing, rickety stair- 
ways, inadequate nursing care. The 
Church—the parish church—must 
now consider the blessings of old 
age. For the Church still stresses the 
fourth commandment. The Church 
still calls the aged venerable be- 
cause they are worthy of reverential 
consideration. The Church remem- 
bers that these senior citizens lived 
by the Church, attended parochial 
school,, took Catholic partners in 
marriage, prayed and paid dutifully 
through the decades. 

While fully aware of the self- 
sacrificing, conscientious care out 
aging receive from the dedicated 
Sisters in the homes for the aged, 
we realize that these homes cannot 
multiply as our parochial schools 
have done. Stern economics and 
family unity decree that the major 
ity of our aging, whom we refer to 
as the “salt of the earth,” should 
flavor the life of the home and the 
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home parish. Most of them do not 
want to go to a “home.” They prefer 
to remain in their own home and 
home parish. Like the little ones, 
they can become emotionally dis- 
turbed by having to move into new 
surroundings where they cannot 
easily make new friends. The last 
stage of their Catholic education 
will be more satisfactory, more effi- 
cient if they come to school as “day 
hops” rather than boarders. 

The oldsters’ education has not 
been completed and their work has 
not been finished. They were the 
first professors in the home univer- 
sity. They still have many lessons to 
teach the younger parishioners. 
Their habit of prayer, their noble 
spirit of suffering, their loyalty to 
priest and Church—these are just a 
few of the living lessons that make 
their presence among their own a 
blessing. They have not finished 
making their contributions for the 
betterment of our homes and par- 
ishes. The virtue of reverence pre- 
scribes that we give these profes- 
sores emeriti a place of honor on the 
home campus. 


Add Years to System 


With science adding years to our 
lives, we should add years to our 
parochial educational system. At 
the same time, the parochial school 
would extend its influence to parish 
families who have no children for 
school but do have oldsters ready 
for refresher courses. A minimum of 
parish planning will bring activity, 
interest, and expression into the 
lives of our venerable aged. This 
minimum has been done in New 
York City. A six-year experiment at 
Saint Paul the Apostle Parish, in 
conjunction with the department of 
the aging, New York Catholic 
Charities, has proved highly bene- 
ficial. Informal schooling was held 
on Thursday afternoons throughout 
the year. The senior parishioners 
appreciated the invitation to “come 
to school.” Two hundred and 
twenty-five parishioners brought 
zest and enthusiasm to these meet- 
ings in the church auditorium. The 
average weekly attendance was 
seventy-five. And they did learn! 
They learned beadcraft, ceramics, 
hat-making, music, painting. Many 
expert works of creative art came 
from the kiln room, and all the sub- 
jects were Christian. Almost the en- 
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tire enrollment came to the five or 
six evening parties held each year. 
Their gratitude was both impressive 
and expressive. The school was 
adding life to their last years. 


The Burden Light 


The burden was light, the bless- 
ings great. In six years of senior 
school outings, trips and activities, 
there has never been an accident 
among them. The thousand hours of 
work and sociability were never in- 
terrupted by a call for a doctor or 
nurse. The entire cost to the parish 
for a year’s program was five dollars 
per enrollee. Compared with the 
price of St. Petersburg sunshine, 
Hartford Insurance or Blue Cross 
Protection, the investment was neg- 
ligible. From an aducational stand- 
point, however, we judge results not 
by how much they cost but how 
much they count. Our senior parish- 
ioners are the highly regarded “an- 
chor men” in our Catholic Educa- 
tional relay race. They count the 
most! 


English Schools Today 


By Brother Henry Ringkamp, S.M. 


Basep at Balliol College, Oxford 
University, I spent ten days this 
past summer with Temple Univer- 
sity’s Study Abroad Tour getting a 
close-up view of the English school 
system. Lectures covered the en- 
tire gamut of the system, from 
nursery schools through the univer- 
sities. Visits were made to schools; 
interviews with headmasters, 
teachers, students, and parents 
helped highlight key impressions of 
the structure, concept, and prac- 
tices of education in Great Britain 
today. Comparisons with our own 
secondary school system were made 
by the observing American. 

Both in England and America, 
legislation establishes compulsory 


Brother Ringkamp is professor of education 
and dean of student activities at St. Mary's 
University, Sap. Antonio, Texas. His experi- 
ence covers eighteen years in high school, 
including administration. Brother is a member 
of the general executive board, Secondary 
School Dept., NCEA. He is a graduate of 
the University of Dayton, and has an M.A. 
from St. Louis University. His "Study 
Abroad Tour" covered England and Ger- 
many (about which he writes in the next 
issue); he also visited Ireland, Switzerland, 
Austria and Italy. 
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education and vests in a child’s par- 
ents the responsibility for regular 
school attendance—until age four- 
teen in Great Britain, until age 
fifteen in the United States. Sec- 
ondary education in both countries 
begins at eleven and _ terminates 
roughly at the eighteenth year, 
after which students seeking or de- 
siring more training progress to 
college or university level. In 
America our junior and senior high 
schools correspond to England's 
secondary schools. 


Door to the Professions 


The grammar school which is the 
door to the professions, to teaching, 
to scientific research, engineering, 
and to the universities, is the key- 
note of the English secondary edu- 
cational system. It has no counter- 
part in America. Students qualify 
for attendance in grammar schools 
not by law but by virtue of age, 
aptitude, and ability. Entrance is 
earned by the Eleven Plus examina- 
tions, given after age eleven. The 
testing is subjective in type and the 
examinations are three in number. 
These measure verbal competency, 





general intelligence, and arithmeti- 
cal reasoning ability. This is a far 
cry from the objective, true-false, 
multiple choice type examinations 
almost universally encountered in 
the United States today. Of those 
in England who are tested, only the 
top 20% are admitted to the gram- 
mar school and of those entering, 
not more than one-half eventually 
graduate. 


Two Remaining Types 


Since 1944 the state-supported 
secondary school system of Great 
Britain can be likened to a trident. 
The grammar, modern and techni- 
cal schools of that country each 
constitute one prong. Only 25% of 
all secondary school students at- 
tend the grammar school. This re- 
sults in crowding the untested bal- 
ance of students completing junior 
school into the two remaining types 
of secondary schools. In_ these, 
which frequently house as many as 
2,000 pupils in a single establish- 
ment, the school staff “streams” the 
group. This consists of segregating 
students into one of four tracks or 
levels of scholastic ability. America 
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and continue to do so. 
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Question: How good are these materials? 
Answer: CAVE Evaluation Committees have expertly reviewed over 100 films and filmstrips. . . 


3 QUESTIONS* FOR > 


Question: Where can | find Visual Aids in Religion? 


Answer: CAVE publishes a list of over 1300 visual aids in the teaching of religion. 
(films, filmstrips, records, art reproductions.) 


Question: How do | use them to best advantage? 


Answer: For 8 years CAVE has brought together at its National Conventions 
noted experts in the field who explain in theory and demonstrate in 
practice in all subjects of the curriculum. 


CAVE provides its members annually with a bulletin, news letters, and 


Membership: $3.00 a year (Catholic Audio-Visual Educators, Box 618, New York 7) 


$5.00 a year with a year’s subscription to THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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parison is made with American edu- 
cational practices. 


only recently half-heartedly has be. J 
gun “tracking” with class levels by § y 
a token separation of students into | 4 
high, medium and low learning. } 
ability groups. p 
In general terms the British } 4 
school system is characterized by § + 
generous support from public J ¢ 
funds, close governmental direction 
and inspection to insure efficient \ 
and sufficient instruction, by man- 
datory religious education, a low 
student-teacher ratio, modest ancil- } | 
lary school services, liberal provi- } ¢ 
sion of real estate for school plants, } f 
freedom from home-school associa- } t 
tions’ influence on academic prac. | ¢ 
tices and the educational prestige | / 
associated with grammar school at- } t 
tendance. These features of the | § 
school system in England are also J ‘ 
the points of difference when com- § | 
§ 
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Character Training 


Schools called “public” in Great 
Britain are actually private schools 
and place special emphasis on 
character training. These _institu- 
tions educate the sons of the ruling 
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class. Entrance is not dependent 
upon successful completion of ex- 
aminations testing scholastic attain- 
ment or ability. Graduates from the 
public schools people the House 
of Commons, become university 
teachers and are the men of prop- 
erty and influence. 


Live by “House” System 


Students in private schools live 
by the “house” system in a boy- 
community, participate in a broad 
program of extra-curricular activi- 
ties and receive religious training 
directed by the Roman Catholic or 
Anglican Church. Schools of this 
type receive financial and moral 
support from the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. This is in considerable con- 
trast to similar practices for like 
schools in America. Graduates of 
Eton, Harrow, Exeter and Rugby 
which are those of the public 
schools most familiar by name to 
the average American, attain social 
distinction. This is in contrast to the 
mark of educational distinction 
sought and enjoyed by grammar 
school graduates. 


In Summary 


In summary, it appears that edu- 
cation in England is equally as 
democratic as education in America 
because equality of opportunity is 
afforded to the majority of school 
age youth. Emphasis in the former 
country is on liberal education 
rather than on vocational-practical 
training so currently the vogue in 
the United States. British public 
fund support to secondary schools 
far surpasses that supplied by our 
Federal government to schools in 
the same category. 

Based on this brief consideration 
of British education, it appears 
valid to conclude that the British 
secondary school system is demo- 
cratic, religiously oriented, and 
comprehensive. Undoubtedly their 
methodology imparts a distinct 
tone of reserve, culture, and calm- 
ness to English society. Perhaps in 
no small measure does our second- 
ary school concept in the United 
States produce in our national life 
a preoccupation with materialism, 
business competition and _ the 
boisterous bustle and bounce of a 
younger nation not preoccupied 
with old and carefully maintained 
traditions. 
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FUNCTIONAL SHIFT: 
A Two-Dimensioned Idea 


By Rev. Paul R. Milde, O.S.B. 


GraMMak has been called the sci- 
ence of language. Now, scientists 
are very particular about termi- 
nology. Chemists use -ate, -ide, and 
-ite consistently, internationally— 
sulfate, sulfide, sulfite. In a science 


everyone must know exactly what’s 
what. But grammarians! We hear 
tell of adverbial nouns, preposi- 
tional phrases, verbal nouns, etc. 


Father Milde is professor of education at Bel- 
mont Abbey, Belmont, N. C. He is author of 
a pamphlet: Bring Your Rosary to Life, and 
a booklet: The Mass: Homage to God. He re- 
ceived his education at St. Francis College, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and at Catholic University 
of America, with philosophy of education as 
a@ major. 


These designs were all ‘‘painted"’ on with sugar icing. 


Painting with icing and on real cookies! ! 


Here's project so novel and timely, 
you'll find class delighted and 
excited over it. Can be eaten after 
holiday cantata or taken home. 
All love these 


You don’t even have to bake the 
cookies if you don’t want to; 
use ‘‘store-bought”’ ones. For decorating 


all you need is icing (white, tinted, 
chocolate); a few small candies; 
and, for Santa’s beard 


use a little 


shredded coconut. 


DECORATING COOKIES, 
Ideas for designs shown above 


Buy or bake 48 plain cookies. 
1— Mix pasty icing with 6 
cups sifted powdered sugar, 
8 to 9 Ths. hot water. Divide 
into 5 parts. Leave one white. 
Mix one with 1 sq. bitter 
chocolate, melted. With food 
coloring, tint rest red, pink, 
een. 2—Coat top of cook- 
ies white, pink, chocolate. 
3—When dry, with small 
stiff brush, paint on ae 
designs. Shape with toot 
pick. Finish off with candies. 
Coconut is for Santa-beard. 
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That “-al” suffix may mean used as, 
containing, acting like, etc. Confu- 
sion results, mostly at the level 
where clarity is imperative. 


Nature and Function 
Not Confounded 


My suggestion is that in grammar 
we limit the meaning of “-al” to 
used as. Then when we use a parti- 
ciple as a noun we can call it a 
“nounal participle” without con- 
founding nature with function. Let 
us be as scientific as the chemists. 
If, in our modern usage, “adverbial 
noun” means a noun used as an ad- 
verb, can we blame any youngster 
who wants to define a “verbal noun” 
as “a noun used as a verb?” 

What would this do with our 
prepositional phrase,” such as “into 
the room?” In our proposed limita- 
tion we certainly cannot define it as 
“a phrase used as a preposition.” An- 
other suggestion would take care of 
this: I would suggest here to change 
“prepositional” to “prepositioned.” 
Children have no difficulty with 
“-ed” meaning furnished with. In 
similar fashion we could speak of 
“an infinitived phrase,” or “a rela- 
tived clause,” etc. 


Real Need Met? 


Would these suggestions fill any 
real need? There is a canon of peda- 
gogy: Don’t teach what you will 
have to unteach. That’s from away 
back. I suppose Gertrude Stein 
would have expressed it, “A noun is 
a noun, is a noun, is a noun.” That’s 
exactly the way the child mind 
wants it: “.. . is a noun, is a noun, 
. . . forever and ever.” He doesn’t 
want to learn that garden is a noun, 
and then, in the name of “Func- 
tional Shift” be told that in another 
sentence garden is a verb, or in a 
third one it becomes an adjective. 
But any teacher can bridge the 
chasm of FS by following the classi- 
fication habit the child has built up 
from infancy. 

In normal life a child knows that 
function does not change nature. If 
Dad picks up a wrench and ham- 
mers with it, just because he has 
mislaid the hammer, Junior knows 
that the wrench is still a wrench. If 
a boy takes a female part in a play, 
as was done in the Shakesperian 
days, we wouldn't try to tell a child 
that the boy has changed into a 
woman. 





Psychologic Basis Violated 


For over a hundred years gram- 
marians have violated the funda- 
mental psychological basis of classi- 
fication. Swinton wrote (1872): 
“Any word or expression that has 
the use of a noun is a noun.” Now, 
nature, or shall we say static func- 
tion, is one dimension in grammar; 
dynamic function, or use in sen- 
tence, is quite another. This cram- 
ming of two-dimensioned classifica- 
tion into a one-dimensioned termin- 
ology has kept all but the brightest 
from leaping the FS chasm on their 
own. 

Of course, classification can grow 
geometrically: If there are nine 
parts of speech and if, theoretically, 
each can be used for any of the 
others, there must be nine times 
nine classifications of usage. “But 
why canfuse the child,” they said, 
“with eighty-one classifications (ac- 
tually we can’t use more than about 
forty—yet) if we can let him get 
along with just nine?” 

Now, a child has no difficulty 
with “crepe-soled shoes,” or 
“catcher’s mitt,” or even three-di- 
mensioned “chocolate malted milk.” 
At any level he will not object when 
he finds a participle functioning as 
a preposition, if, in accordance with 
the two-dimensioned idea, you let 
him call it “a prepositional parti- 
ciple.” 

Many have pointed out inconsist- 
encies in the nomenclature of Eng- 
lish grammar. The real villain in the 
piece is the attempt to use a one- 
dimensioned terminology for a two- 
dimensioned classification. Let his 
psychological habit prevail, and 
Johnny will have no difficulty at all 
with functional shift. 


PUT HOME TRAINING 
Back in the Home 


By Sister M. Marguerite Andrew, R.S.M. 


THE OBVIOUS PLACE for home train- 
ing would appear to be “in the 


Sister Marguerite has been teaching “every- 
thing imaginable" for forty-five years. She is 
now associate professor at Mount St. Agnes, 
Mount Washington, Maryland. Her subject 
is commerce. Sister is past resident of the 
Baltimore Chapter of the Catholic Poetry 
eee She has contributed to many period- 
icals, 








home”; but it seems that in these 
days of pre-fabricated, packaged, 
do-it-yourself fashions, many expeet 
the home training to begin, con. 
tinue, and end in the school. 

In answer to a questionnaire sent 
to college graduates asking them to 
evaluate their courses in the light of 
their subsequent careers, several of 
them remarked they should have 
had more training in homemaking, 
Such an answer is certainly an in. 
dictment of the home. True, the 
trend now is to induct first-graders 
into the proper methods of teeth. 
brushing and other basic hygienic 
practices; and as the age increases, 
more and more “home courses” are 
added. So here are college gradu- 
ates definitely reversing the logical 
order and expecting the school to 
prepare for home life. 
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What Has School Offered? 


Actually, what had high scheol 
and college already offered toward 
this preparation? Courses in cook- 
ing, sewing, and budgeting, yes. 
What about emotional adjustments, 
and the intangible realities that 
make for a successful domestic life? 
Their studies in empirical psychol- 
ogy, in biology, in social problems 
would have supplied the answer, 
except that as students they had a 
tendency to consider these—and all 
their studies—as bracketed by cata- 
log numbers, assigned hours, class- 
rooms, and instructors. 

How much responsibility are the 
parents willing to let the instruc- 
tors take? Apparently all of it, 
especially if something goes wrong 
and the blame can be laid at the 
feet of the teachers. 
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Actual Incident 


Here is an incident to illustrate. 
A revered and admired teacher of 
Social Problems had in her class a 
few young ladies whose mothers 
were exercising a possessiveness 
that caused unhappiness and fric- 
tion. Here was home training gone 
tragically awry. In an effort to fur- 
nish a solution, the teacher re- 
marked, impersonally, “By the time 
you've reached the late teens and 
early twenties, you should cut loose 
from the apron strings in such minor 
matters as going down the street for 
a coke, or selecting your own hats 
and dresses.” 

(Continued on page 310) 
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The Children’s Mass. By Msgr. Henry 
M. Veith (Benziger Brothers, Inc.. 
1959; pages 64; price 48¢, to clergy 
36¢). 


The Children’s Mass by Msgr. 
Henry M. Veith is a valuable handbook 
for grade school teachers who are en- 
deavoring to train children to partici- 
pate in offering Sunday Mass. The 
illustrations on each page and the 
prayers in the vernacular are helpful 
for the learning process. This little 
booklet can be adapted by the student 
body to the oral recitation of the 
prayers of the Ordinary of the Mass. 
The printed directions make the 
leader’s task easier. An additional at- 
traction is the music and words in Eng- 
lish for the singing of the Kyrie, Sanc- 
tus and Agnus Dei. Hymns for Bene- 
diction and festive occasions are an 
added attraction. Msgr. Veith’s little 
manual can give elementary school 
pupils a love for the liturgy. 


MoTHER F RANCIs Recis CONWELL, 
O.S.U. 


Our World Through the Ages. By 
Nathaniel Platt and Muriel Jean 
Drummond. Second edition. (Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1959; pages 732 with 
Index). 


Our World Through the Ages is a 
history textbook for high-school and 
junior college courses in world history. 
It is written by two teachers at New- 
town High School, New York City. A 
large book it contains more than 730 
pages with double columns for easy 
reading. The format is excellent with 
unusual full color and Kodachrome as 
well as very fine black and white illus- 
trations, geneological charts, cartoons, 
time lines and maps. However, cap- 
tions identifying the beautiful illustra- 
tions in each unit of the table of con- 
tents would have been helpful. 

The material is divided into nine 
units which have from two to four 
chapters each with explanatory out- 
lines of the contents of the chapters. 
All sections of the world have been 
covered. The pages assigned to each 
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unit are uneven ranging from 32 pages 
in one unit to 110 pages in another 
unit. Chronological order has been ob- 
served within the contents of the chap- 
ters. The authors have presented the 
material in a lively, entertaining, and 
interesting manner in a language that 
can be easily understood by the high- 
school student though at times ap- 
proaching colloquialism. 

At the end of each chapter are help- 
ful learning devices which seem to be 
designed for maximum pupil activity. 
These include terms to be defined, 
questions ranging from those that re- 
quire simple basic replies to those that 
demand more thoughtful and compre- 
hensive answers. The “activities to de- 
velop creative skills and deeper under- 
standing” and the “summing up” 
should prove to be excellent helps to 
the understanding of history. Bibliog- 
raphies, with books that are easy to 
read indicated, are to be found at the 
end of each unit. 

The authors’ presentation of the 
material is generally accurate. How- 
ever, they seem to show an unfamiliar- 
ity with the data relative to the Middle 
Ages and Christianity. A few points 
noted here will indicate some of the 
inaccuracies where the Catholic 
Church and her teachings are con- 
cerned. 

On page 125, Christ is made to 
stress one commandment when He ac- 
tually stressed two commandments, the 
love of God and the love of neighbor 
for the love of God as told us in Matt. 
22: 36-39; Mark 12: 28-34; and Luke 
10: 25-28. Catacombs were more than 
“(underground passages) .” They were 
cemeteries and places of hiding for the 
Christians persecuted by the Romans. 
On the same page it is not quite correct 
to state: “Since Christ had preached 
peace, they refused to become 
soldiers,” because many of the early 
martyrs were Roman soldiers as St. 
Sebastian who belonged to the Prae- 
torian guard and the forty soldiers who 
belonged to the garrison located at 
Sebaste, Armenia. On page 126 the 
word, heretic, is not accurately de- 
fined. 

It is difficult to follow the reasoning 


for the following statements on page 
135: “Immortality in heaven, the goal 
of every good Christian, could be 
achieved only through the salvation of 
one’s soul. Therefore, since faith was 
considered to be the road to salvation, 
most persons were suspicious of sci- 
entific experimentation.” Faith would 
seem to be endangered by “scientific 
experimentation” according to this 
statement. Faith is never in conflict 
with science when the latter uses the 
correct means and has sound objec- 
tives. On page 143 “secular clergy” 
means in the correct sense of the 
phrase priests living in the world but 
not necessarily “worldly” which has 
the meaning that they are living ac- 
cording to those standards of the world 
which are opposed to those of God. A 
general impression is given that the 
medieval scholar was not interested in 
science, yet we know today that someé 
experiments done in the medieval 
period revealed some fundamental 
data that had to be rediscovered by 
the modern scientist. Panels on this 
subject have been presented at the 
meetings of the American Historical 
Association within recent years. This 
refers to the material on page 198. 
Dante has been generally considered 
at the apogee of the Middle Ages 
rather than among the renaissance 
scholars as found on the chart on pages 
216-217. 

Page 238 has the statement that “a 
French king appointed a French pope” 
which is incorrect. Clement V was the 
choice of the college of cardinals after 
eleven months of indecision and de- 
bate. On the same page with reference 
to the Western Schism this is asserted: 
“Finally, a Church council cemented 
the split by appointing an entirely new 
pope.” The council did not appoint 
the pope to end this schism. It called 
for the abdication of the three claim- 
ants to the title, pope, and for an elec- 
tion of a new pope by the cardinals. 
When two of the popes refused to ab- 
dicate, they were deposed by the 
Council of Constance. Martin V was 
then elected by the cardinals assisted 
by some of the delegates of the coun- 
cil. The authors could consult some of 
these standard works on this subject 
as: Walter Ullmann, The Origins of 
the Great Schism, London, 1948; 
Louis Salembier, The Great Schism of 
the West, N. Y., 1907; Mourret- 
Thompson, History of the Church, St. 
Louis, 1930, vol. V; Neill and 
Schmandt, History of the Catholic 
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Church, Milwaukee, 1957, pp. 269ff. 
The data on Pope Leo X’s grant of in- 
dulgence and the understanding of the 
Church’s doctrine on indulgences are 
not quite correct as is evidenced from 
the following on p. 240: “To raise 
funds he” (Pope Leo) “permitted 
representatives throughout Europe to 
sell grants of special pardons called 
indulgences (italics). Those who 
bought indulgences were promised 
that they would be exempt from some 
or all punishment after death, on cer- 
tain conditions.” To buy or to sell in- 
dulgences is considered simony. Pope 
Leo granted indulgences to persons 
who contributed according to their 
means to the building of St. Peter’s in 
Rome on the usual conditions. It was 
extended to the poor, who were merely 
required to do some good work, for the 
“purpose was not less the salvation of 
souls than the building of St. Peter's!” 
Weber, Christian Era, Wash., D. C., 
1930, v. II, 14. 

On pagé 244, the word “annul” in 
the Church’s language does not mean 
cancel. It means that there was never 
a valid marriage so one cannot cancel 
what was not in existence. Concerning 
the Council of Trent, p. 245, referring 
to Mourret-Thompson’s, History of the 
Church, vol. V; Ludwig von Pastor’s, 
History of the Popes from the Close of 
the Middle Ages, vols. XIII-XVII; 
Pierre Janelle’s, The Catholic Refor- 
mation, Milwaukee, 1949, chapter V 
and Neill and Schmandt’s History of 
the Catholic Church, chapter 24, the 
authors would be able to ascertain that 
at this council were defined or rede- 
fined the Catholic doctrines on origi- 
nal sin, justification, Sacraments, Pur- 
gatory, indulgences, and the sources 
of religious truth. The council was also 
concerned with abuses in the Church 
as nepotism, simony, plurality of bene- 
fices and irregular clerical life, and de- 
creed remedies for these abuses. The 
Index of Forbidden Books directed 
against works that would undermine 
the faith and morals of Catholics was 
included in the decrees of the council. 

On page 334, the authors write that 
“Napoleon had even seized Louisiana, 
then owned by Spain, hoping to make 
it the nucleus for an empire in the 
New World.” According to Thomas A. 
Bailey in his A Diplomatic History of 
the American People, N. Y., 1958, 
sixth edition, pp. 102 ff. and the refer- 
ence to the treaty of San Ildefonso of 
1800 between France and Spain in 
Treaties and Other International Acts 
of the United States of America, 


Wash., D. C., 1931, vol. 2, document 
28, Spain was willing to cede Louisi- 
ana back to France because of the 
vastness of the land that was costing 
her so much to administer and defend. 

These are some of the points that 
need to be presented and explained 
more clearly and accurately than they 
are in the text. As stated above, the 
general format of the book is very 
good. It is well organized and written 
in an interesting style. However, one 
could not recommend the entire book 
unless the material concerned mostly 
with the Catholic Church were cor- 
rectly stated and interpreted. 


SISTER MARIE LEONORE 


Chairman, Department of History, College 
of Mt. St. Vincent, New York 71, N. Y. 


Je Lis Avec Joie. By Mother Raymond 
de Jesus, F.S.E. Holy Ghost French 
Series, Book 4 (Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc., Boston, 1959; pages 96; price 
96¢). 


Teachers in elementary schools that 
have been using the three previous 
books in the Holy Ghost French Series 
will welcome this fourth volume. Its 
introductory unit provides an excellent 
review of the materials learned in 
Books One, Two, and Three. The re- 
maining fourteen units offer pupils an 
opportunity to develop reading skills 
and acquire a rich vocabulary for con- 
versation. 

The songs, games, and colorful illus- 
trations interspersed in the text render 
it attractive to children. The emphasis 
on phonics greatly contributes to the 
pedagogic value of this volume. 

As in the previous books, the 
Teachers’ Edition suggests many prac- 
tical ideas on the organization and 
presentation of the teaching materials 
of each unit. 


Sister Benita Dacey, C.S.J., Ph.D. 


French Department, The College of Saint 
Rose, Albany, New York 


Spelling for You. By Hardy R. 
Finch, Harrison B. Bell, and 
Anna Brochick (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J.; 
pages 114). 


Spelling has become a major 
problem for most secondary school 
teachers. For this reason it is diffi- 
cult to predict which group of 
teachers will welcome Spelling for 
You most enthusiastically. 

How often commercial teachers 
lament that even though students 
learn shorthand, they are unable to 





transcribe and produce a respect. 
able letter because of spelling er. 
rors. Teachers of English could fil] 
volumes with the freakish spellings 
found in themes and exercises, 
Teachers of other disciplines are 
tortured with the choice of mark. 
ing test answers wrong or giving 
students the benefit of the doubt if 
answers at least begin and end with 
the right letters. 

To meet this spelling crisis, 
Finch, Bell, and Brochick have de. 
signed a handy text that offers valu. 
able suggestions, practices, and en- 
couragement to the “spelling handi- 
capped.” 

The 630 words in the basic word 
list represent those most frequently 
misspelled by junior and _ senior 
high school students. The words 
are arranged alphabetically and are 
broken down into separate lessons 
consisting of ten words. Each word 
is divided into syllables, hints for 
remembering the vulnerable spots 
are furnished, and a simple sen- 
tence is given to show its use. 

Reviews and cumulative reviews 
throughout the text help to rein- 
force the lessons. 

A special list of 100 words is fur- 
nished in Part II that will be es- 
pecially useful for social studies, 
science, and mathematics classes. 
A challenging list of 264 words at 
the end of the book furnishes ad- 
ditional “demons” for champion 
spellers. 

To make Spelling for You even 
more valuable, the authors have 
given a clear presentation of how to 
cope with such troublesome prob- 
lems as the forming of plurals, 
recognizing silent letters, observing 
the silent e, solving the ei/ie prob- 
lem, and doubling the final conso- 
nant before a suffix. Suggestions for 
improving penmanship and acquir- 
ing skill in using a dictionary are 
also given. 

This small text could not have 
appeared at a time when it was 
needed more than it is today. 


SisteR Mary Loretta, Ad.PP.S. 


3819 West Pine Boulevard, St. Louis 8, 
Missouri 


The History of Our World. By 
Arthur E. Boak, Preston W. Slos- 
son, Howard R. Anderson, and 
Hall Bartlett (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1959, pages v, 792). 
The authors of this text have 

traced man’s political, social, and 
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cultural development from pre- 
historic times to the present day 
with a reasonable degree of suc- 
cess. 

Unit 1, “Our World Has Roots in 
the Distant Past,” deals with the 
long road up from savagery, the 
growth of Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian civilization as well as the 
spread of culture throughout the 
Mid-east and Mediterranean areas. 
The contributions of Greek, Roman, 
Moslem, and Christian culture are 
the subject matters of Unit 2. Units 
3 and 4 cover the Middle Ages and 
the consequent struggle of various 
kingdoms for power in Europe. The 
development of modern nations in 
terms of freedom and national unity 
are described in Unit 5. The re- 
maining four units cover the In- 
dustrial Revolution, Western Im- 
perialism, World Wars I and II, the 
struggle for freedom in Asia and 
Africa, and finally our present at- 
tempts to secure world peace. 

The authors, all competent his- 
torians, have made a serious at- 
tempt to be objective and equitable 
in their treatment of the various 
phases of man’s historical develop- 
meut. The Catholic teacher of his- 
tory, however, will have to fill in 
much historical data which has 
been omitted, in order to present 
a completely balanced picture. 

The exposition of the early life 
of Christ and His teachings is in- 
adequate (p. 147). In, describing 
the Middle Ages, the emphasis is 
on the Christian Church instead of 
the Roman Catholic Church (pp. 
233-237 ). In the conflict between 
the Papacy and Henry IV, Fred- 
erick Barbarossa and Frederick II, 
the Popes are not identified (p. 
237). The Protestant Revolt and 
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Luther's contribution are discussed 
on pages 268-275 but no mention 
is made of the contributions of Pope 
Hilderbrand. Pope Leo XIII is 
mentidned in the text but nothing 
is stated about the leadership of 
Benedict V, Pius XI, or Pius XII. 

From the viewpoint of technical 
organization and presentation the 
authors have achieved a high stand- 
ard of competence. The colored 
plates are magnificently executed 
and chapter headings and sub-titles 
are clearly indicated. The use of the 
unit time cylinder and chapter time 
bar are explained on pages 22 and 
23. Unit study aids at the end of 
each of the nine units trace a major 
development in world history. 
Study aids, guide questions, check 
up lists, terms to understand, per- 
sons and things to identify, dates 
to know, and places to locate as 
well as ample reading lists are pre- 
sented throughout the text. 

The authors and publisher have 
spared no expense or patience in 
providing every conceivable study 
aid that textbook writers have been 
able to devise. Sometimes too many 
study helps tend to confuse rather 
than to help the student. The text 
weighs over two and _ one-half 
pounds. Much of the so-called 
study aids could be placed in a 
manual for the teacher. When high 
school texts are cluttered with too 
many items of this nature, both 
teacher and student unfortunately 
lay aside the text and substitute a 
paper-backed review book. 

After comparing the advantages 
and disadvantages of this text, this 
reviewer concludes that teachers 
in the field of European and World 
history will find The History of 
Our World a valuable reference 
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Developing the Secondary School 
Curriculum. By J. Paul Leonard. 
Rev. Ed. (New York: Rinehart 
& Co., pages 532; price $5.50). 


To meet the criticisms leveled at 
the standard curriculum, the au- 
thor has tried to introduce a spirit 
of creative thinking in regard to 
reorganizing the traditional cur- 
riculum and to inspire principals 
and teachers to adopt some of the 
changes that have electrified teach- 
ing in the elementary school. Con- 
scious that he is pushing against a 
great dead-weight that hasnt 
changed much either in content or 
methods in the past fifty years, the 
author traces the development of 
the curriculum in the past, gives 
considerable attention to the phi- 
losophy guiding the functioning of 
the modern secondary school and 
describes the changes which have 
taken place as well as new changes 
proposed. 


In discussing the necessity for 
guidance in advance, in presenting 
a unit of work, the author com- 
ments: “Our public schools are too 
much organized upon a basis of 
individual teachers working alone 
or with a text. They are too little the 
result of organized planning and 
cooperative thinking regarding the 
continuity of experiences through- 
out the entire school period.” He 
brings out that the problems of 
significance to pupils are how to 
avoid delinquency, how to choose 
a career, what to eat, how to grow 
up, how to enjoy good literature, 
how to improve the community, 
and how to spend and take care of 
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money. He presents an extended 
health unit and excellent material 
in a suggested resource unit on 
prejudice. From these resource 
units teachers may develop differ- 
ent teaching units according to the 
needs of a particular class. 

Leonard maintains that flexibility 
should be the basic principle in de- 
veloping a core curriculum that 
produces well-adjusted personali- 
ties—“children who are beginning 
to develop and to solve problems 
rather than be frustrated by them.” 
He quotes as ideal the growth in 
attitudes as projected by the Santa 
Barbara County Curriculum Guide: 
“Looking behind events to discover 
the underlying conflicts and prob- 
lems in social life; considering the 
effect of one’s personal action on 
others; viewing difficulties of others 
as symptoms of need for general 
social adjustment; judging the con- 
sequences of social events, plans, 
and actions.” 

Leonard's charts and criteria for 
evaluating pupil learning are broad 
in scope. Despite his extensive ex- 
perience with youth, he does not 
inject the personal. His maintenance 
of objective appraisal results some- 
times in a plethora of abstractions. 
However, one thread running 
throughout is his attempt to discuss 
the goals of secondary education, 
chiefly: “equal opportunity for all; 
understanding of differences in 
abilities, interests, beliefs, and vo- 
cational choices; and no class dis- 
tinction.” He tries to pinpoint the 
high school’s series of rungs in the 
learning scale as that period of be- 
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havioral growth where youth is 
taught the basic values of our so- 
ciety. Naomi GILPATRICK 


Music’s Many Moods—Music Six. 
By Justine Ward (Catholic Edu- 
cation Press, Washington, D. C.; 
pages 76). 


This is the text intended for the 
average sixth grade pupil in the 
Justine Ward series of school music 
texts. As one turns its pages he is 
sometimes awed but reassured with 
the realization of what can be ac- 
complished with a short intense 
daily period devoted to music. For 
one to be capable of the work out- 
lined here, the work of the pre- 
ceding years must add up to an 
impressive musical pattern. It evi- 
dently does. New material consists 
of intervals and their inversions, 
and the further study of the church 
modes (3, 4, 7 and 8). 

While many of the songs are in 
unison, a large number are scored 
for two voices and others call for 
three or more. Even if it would be 
impossible to sing some of these 
the child would come in contact 
with some 20 different composers, 
with Mozart and Schubert being 
the most frequently quoted. With 
careful preparation the child be- 
comes aware of the simplicity that 
bespeaks genius. These composers 
are not meant to be names that are 
pronounced and forgotten, for brief 
footnotes help to give a glimpse of 
his life. In the case of Beethoven 
the notice is more extensive. 
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The chant melodies are more 
difficult and of greater variety since 
the number of modes is increased, 
Some of the longer Alleluia melo- 
dies are used as vocalises. While 
the child is hardly able yet to 
handle most of the melodies of the 
Proper of the Mass, one needs only 
to turn these pages to find out what 
a large and usuable repertoire has 
already been accumulated. Among 
the Christmas selections the rhythm 
of the syllabic chants is marked 
with a dot rather than the more 
common episema found in the 
Solesmes books. It is possible that 
the child will not mistake such 
marks for staccato notes when so 
informed, but would it not be better 
to use the vertical episema for uni- 
formity? We need hardly add that 
the illustrations in this and other 
instances is often quaint as well as 
inspiring and meaningful. 

The absorption of this material 
will give the child a solid back- 
ground for further adventures in 
music and open up the possibility 
for delightful hours of music mak- 


ing. 


J. Vincent Hiccinson, Managing Editor, 
The Catholic Choirmaster 


Saints for Sinners. By Alban Goodier, 
S.J. (Image Books; pages 152; 65¢) 
Nine unusual saints whose lives have 
significance for modern men _ and 
women. 


Reader Reaction 
Continued from page 254) 


unless we know the rules and purpose of 
the game. We cannot intelligently use an 
instrument unless we know its use and 
understand its purpose. Memorized facts 
learned in early years have little or no 
purpose if the individual cannot recog- 
nize, understand, and apply them. 

Statistics seem to support that our 
youth cannot withstand the degenerating 
influence of/the powers of evil amuck in 
the world today. They cannot apply the 
unchanging truths and principles of the 
supernatural life to the conditions of pres- 
ent life. 

“The binding force” of the teachings 
of Christ is not understood. The will of 
youth, his noblest faculty must be molded 
and guided so that he will be able to meet 
the problems of this age. This must be 
done during the period best suited to his 
development—his early youth; and at a 
time when it is most needed, now. 


SisteR Mary INNOCENT, O.P., M.A. 
Washington, D. C. 
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GO TO A CATHOLIC COLLEGE 


Majors offered by each Catholic college or university 
are a prominent feature added to this year’s listing 
of all Catholic colleges and universities in the United 
This additional feature should make the list 
the more useful to teachers and guidance counselors 
For handy reference, the 
list is divided as follows: (1) universities for men; (2) 


States. 


in Catholic High Schools. 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown University 
Washington 7, D. C. 
Society of Jesus 
astr., bio., chm., phy., classics & philo., 
eco., Eng., gvt., h., math., mil. sci., air 
sci., mod. L’s., philo. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., nursing, 
acct., fin., mgt., pub. adm., intl. aff., 
intl. trans., for. tr. 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., h., 
math., philo., phy., pol. sci., psych., 
soc., Sp. acct., gen. bus., fin., ind. rel., 
bus. educ. 


University of San Diego 
Alcala Park, San Diego, California 
Diocese of San Diego 


bus. adm., Eng., h., math., philo. Pre- 
prof.: eng. 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus ] 
eco., educ., Eng., h., L., mod. I’s., 
philo., pol. sci., psych., bio., chm., 
electron. phy., math., phy., bus. adm., 
for. I’s., Eng., life sci. & gen. sci., phy. 
& gen. sci., soc. stud. 
acct., fin., ind. rel., intl. bus., mktg., 
prod. mgt., trans. 


University of Santa Clara 

Santa Clara, California 

Society of Jesus 
chm., eco., Eng., h., philo., math., phy., 
Sp., soc., bus. adm., civ. eng., el. eng., 
mech. eng., sec. educ. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., pharm., theol. 


Connecticut 


Fairfield University 

Fairfield, Connecticut 

Society of Jesus 
acct., eco., educ., Eng., gvt., h., langs., 
math., ind. mgt., mktg., soc., bio., chm., 
phy. Pre-prof.: bus. adm., dent., educ., 
law, med. 


Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 
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UNIVERSITIES FOR MEN 


bio., chm., cl. & mod. I’s., Eng., eco., 
educ., h., math., philo., pol. sci., psych., 
soc., spch. & dr., theol., phy. Pre-prof.: 
dent., el. & sec. teach. tr., law, med. 
acct., eco., fin., mgt. & mktg. 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


art, classics, commun. arts, eco., educ., 
Eng., L., mod. I’s., mus., philo., phys. 
ed., pol. sci., rel., soc., bio., math., 
phy., chem. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
pre-med., theol., commerce. 


Massachusetts 


Boston College 


Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., classics, eco., educ., Eng., 
geol., h. & gvt., math., mod. I’s., philo., 
phy., psych., soc., theol. Pre-prof.: 
dent., law, med., theol. 
acct., eco., fin., ind. mgt., mktg., gen, 


bus., fin. & bkg., distr. 


ABBREVIATIONS FOR MAJors 


Acct., accounting; adm., administration; adv., 
advertising; aeron., aeronautic; agric., agricul- 
ture; anthropol., cutioepeleny: arch., architec- 
ture; astr., astronomy; bkg., banking; bio., bi- 
ology; bot., botany; bus., business; cert., certifi- 
cate; chm., chemistry; civ., civil; cl., classical; 
com., commercial, or commerce; commun., com- 
munication; comp., composition; corr., correc- 
tion; distr., distribution; dr., drama, dramatics; 
eco., economics; edit, editing; educ., education; 
el., ey, or electrical; electron., electronic; 
Eng., English; eng., engineering; est., estate; 
fie des., fashion design; fin., finance; for., 


foreign; for. tr., foreign moe Pe French; geol., 


geology or geological; Ger., German; govt., gov- 
ernment; Gr., Greek; guid., guidance; h., history; 
hith., health; ind., industrial; ins., insurance; intl., 
international; intl. aff., international affairs; intl. 
rel., international relations; It., Italian; jnim., 
journalism; L., Latin; 1’s., janguages; lab. tech., 
laboratory technology; lib., sone: maint., main- 
tenance; mgt., management; mktg., marketing; 
math., mathematics; mech., mechanical; med., 
medicine or medical; merchdg., merchandizing; 
meteorol., meteorology; mil. sci., military sci- 
ences; mod. I’s., modern languages; mus., music; 
nat., natural; nutr., nutrition; occ., occupa- 
tional; -, Office; pers., personnel; pharm., 
pharmacy; philo., philosophy; phy., physics; phy. 
therpy., physical therapy; ys. ed., physical 
education; Pol., Polish; e political; prim., 
primary; prof., professional; psych., psychology; 
r. & TV, radio and television; radiol., radiologi- 
cal; recds., records; rel., religion or relations; 
Rus., Russian; sch., school; sci., science; sec., 
secondary; secr., secretarial; soc. st., social 
studies; soc. sneiioar Sp., Spanish; spec., 
special; spch., speech; superv., supervision; 
tech., technology, technical; theol., theology; 
therpy., therapy; tr., training or trade; trans., 
transportation; vet., veterinary; wrtg., writing; 
zool., zoology. 


colleges for men; (3) colleges for women; (4) junior 
colleges for men; (5) junior colleges for women; (6) 
coeducational colleges and universities. Arbitrary but 
readily recognizable abbreviations have been used to 
indicate the majors (bio., chm., phy., and educ.—for 
biology, chemistry, physics, and education). Identi- 
fication of abbreviations are given on this page. 


Minnesota 


Saint John’s University 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 

art., bio., chm., eco., Eng., h., math., 

mod. I’s., classical I’s., mus., nat. sci., 

philo., phy., pol. sci., soc. sci., soc., 
theol. Pre-prof.: arch., dent., forestry, 
eng., law, med., pharm., theol. 


New Jersey 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
bio., chm., classic 1.’s, Eng., mod. 1.’s, 
math., philo., phy., psych., soc. sci., 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 
acct., eco., fin., mgt., mktg. 
el. educ., sec. ed., adm. & superv., 
health & phys. ed., gen. prof. educ., 
educ. for handicapt, personnel and 
guidance. Prof.: teachr. prep., sch. 
adm., pers. & guid., educ. for handi- 
capt. 


New York 


Fordham University 


Fordham, New York 58, 
New York 

Society of Jesus 
acct., Am. civilization, anthropol., bio., 
commun. arts., eco., el. educ., hist. & 
philo. educ., rel. educ., sec. educ., 
educ. adm., educ. psych., Eng., fin., 
Fr., gen. sci., Ger., govt., h., inter-Am. 
rel. & cult., It., jnlm., L. & Gr., mgt., 
mktg., math., phy., philo., pol. sci., 
psych., Rus., soc. st., soc., Sp. spch. 
Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 
Prof.: educ., law, pharm., soc. serv. 


Saint John’s University 


Jamaica, New York 

Vincentian Fathers 
bio., chm., Eng., lang., h., soc. sci., 
math., phy., philo., psych., theol., 
spch., teaching nursing, Lat. Am. stud. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 
acct., eco., gen. bus., ind. rel., mgt., 
mktg. 
Pharm., educ., Lib. ed. 


See display on next page 


Niagara University 
Niagara University P. O., 
New York 
Vincentian Fathers 


Chm., Eng., classic I’s., mod. I’s., h., 
math., soc. stud., soc., nat. sci. Pre- 
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prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol., 
cert. pub. acct. 

acct., adv., bkg., bus. law, eco., fin., 
mgt., mktg., salesmanship 

classic. I’s., Eng., Fr., Ger., h., L., 
math., soc., soc. stud., Sp., chm., nat. 
sci. Prof.: sec. sch. tchg. 


Saint Bonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 
Eng., classic. I’s., jnlm., mod. I’s., philo., 
h., soc., soc. stud., psych., bio., chem., 
phy., math., gen. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., theol. 
acct., bus. adm.., fin., eco. 
edu. guid., educ. adm., educ. personnel, 
educ. superv., phys. ed., pre-vet. 


Ohio 


John Carroll University 

Cleveland 18, Ohio 

Society of Jesus 
arts, sci., humanities, bus. adm. Pre- 
prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 
Prof.: sec. teachr. tr., bus. adm., eco., 
govt. adm. 
acct., bkg. & fin., mktg., ind. rel., 
transp., eco., govt. adm. 


Xavier University 

Cincinnati 7, Ohio 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., bus. adm., chem., classic 
l’s., eco., educ., Eng., h., pol. sci., 
math., mod. 1.’s, philo., psych., phy. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 


alee) . 


4 





Pennsylvania 


Prepare for 





Teaching 


University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., classics, Eng., eco., h. pol. 
sci., soc., el. & sec. educ., psych., math., 
phy., electronics, pre-eng., acct., bus. 
mgt., bus. statistics. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., theol. 


Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Augustinian Fathers 
bio., chm., Eng., h., soc. stud., math., 
phy., psych., pol. sci., geol., lang., 
philo., eng., educ., nursing. Pre-prof.: 
dent., law, theol., med. 
acct., fin., ind. adm., mktg., pre-law 


Texas 


Saint Mary’s University of San 
Antonio 

San Antonio 7, Texas 

Society of Mary 
acct., biol., chm., eco., Eng., fin., gvt., 
h., intl. rel., mktg., math., mus. educ., 
phys. ed., philo., phy., psych., soc., 
Sp., spch. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
med., theol. 


Seattle University 

Seattle, Washington 

Society of Jesus 
lib. arts., sci., acct., mktg., gen. com., 
for. trade, ind. rel., pers. megt., off. 
mgt., educ., sch. guid., counsel., fin. & 


Law 





Pre-Med 


bkg., ins. & real est., chm. eng., ciy, 
eng., el. eng., mech. eng., Sister forma- 
tion, nursing 


See display on page 294 


COLLEGES for MEN 


Alabama 


Saint Bernard College 
St. Bernard, Alabama 
Benedictine Fathers 
acct., bio., chm., h., philo., educ. Pre. 
prof.: argic., dent., eng., law, med, 
theol. 


California 


Saint Mary’s College 
St. Mary’s College, California 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
art., bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., Fr., 
L., Sp., h., math., philo., pol. sci, 
psych., phy. Pre-prof.: dent., med, 
theol. 


University of San Diego 


Alcala Park, San Diego, California 


Diocese of San Diego 


bus. adm., Eng., h., math., philo. Pre- 


prof.: law 
Colorado 


Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 


Science Nursing Pharmacy Pre-Dental 


Marketing Languages 


JAMAICA CAMPUS 
Grand Central & Utopia Pkwy, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 


St. John’s College 
School of Education 
Graduate School of Arts & Sciences 


School of Commerce (L.I. Division) 








College of Pharmacy 


Library Science 


BROOKLYN CENTER 
96 Schermerhorn Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 


School of Law 

University College 

School of Commerce't 

School of Education (Bklyn Division) 
Department of Nursing Education 


;Opening Sept. 1960—Graduate Division of the School of Commerce. 


FOR INFORMATION: Registrar, St. John’s University, Jamaica 32, N.Y. « JAmaica 6-3700 























The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
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ools 
, Fr, 
Sci, 


ned., 
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CATOR | December 1959 


acct., bio., chm., bus. adm., eco., Eng., 
h., math., philo., nat. sci., soc., soc. sci. 
Pre-prof: dent., eng., law, med. 


Saint Procopius College 

Lisle, Illinois 

Benedictine Fathers 
bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., lit., Gr., 
L., h., math., philo., phy., soc. sci., soc., 
pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 
med., theol., vet., teach. trg. 


indiana 
Saint Joseph’s College 


Collegeville, Indiana 

Society of the Precious Blood 
bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., geol., h., 
jrlm., math., philo., pol. sci., soc., acct., 
bus. adm., phys. ed. 


lowa 


Loras College 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Archdiocese of Dubuque 
educ., philo., lang., lit. & spch., psych., 
phy. sci., soc. sci., fine arts, phys. ed., 
rel. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., 
theol., sec. educ. cert. 


Saint Benedict’s College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Fathers 


classics, eco., Eng., Ger., h., math., 
philo., psych., soc., bio., bus., chm., 





COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF PHARMACY 

SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


phys. ed., pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., forestry, law, med., pharm., theol. 


St. Francis College 

Bjddeford, Maine 

Franciscan Fathers 
art., bio., bus., chm., eco., educ., Eng., 
Fr., Ger., Gr., h., L., math., philo., 
phy., pol. sci., soc., theol. 


Maryland 


Mount Saint Mary’s College 
Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Diocesan Clergy 
bus. adm., classics, sec. educ., sci., soc. 
sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., theol. 


Massachusetts 


College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., educ., Eng., h., math., phy., 
bus. adm., pol. sci., soc. sci., classics, 
eco., mod. 1.’s. Pre-prof.: chm., dent., 
law, med. 


Minnesota 


College of Saint Thomas 
St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Archdiocesan Clergy 
lib. arts, fine arts, educ., math., sci., 
lang., lit., soc. sci., philo., psych., rel. 


Saint John’s University 


Collegeville, Minnesota 
Benedictine Fathers 


EIGHT SCHOOLS 


For information write: 


Director of Admissions 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., h., math., 
mod. 1.’s, classic 1.’s, mus., nat. sci., 
philo., phy., pol. sci., soc. sci., theol. 
Pre-prof.: arch., dent., eng., law, med., 
pharm., theol., vet. med. 


Saint Mary’s College 

Winona, Minnesota 

Brothers of the Christian Schools 
bio., bus. adm., chm., classic I.’s, eco., 
Eng., h., math., philo., phy. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


Missouri 


Rockhurst College 

Kansas City, Missouri 

Society of Jesus 
lib. arts, bus. adm., combined eng., sci. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol. 


New Hampshire 


Saint Anselm’s College 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
Benedictine Fathers 
art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., educ., Fr., _ 
h., L., math., philo. Pre-prof.: dent., 
law, med., theol., nursing 


New Mexico 


Saint Michael's College 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Brothers of the Christian Schools 
acct., gen. bus., el. & sec. educ., Eng., 
math., Sp., bio., chm., gen. sci., h., soc. 
sci., phys. ed., rel. Pre-prof.: eng., 
law, med., theol. 


DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


. . at the top of the Golden Triangle in downtown Pittsburgh 


a co-educational institution conducted by the Holy Ghost Fathers. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 





New York fin. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., rel., Rus., soc., Sp. Pre-prof.: dent., laa ™ 
2 theol. ~ 
Canisius College ss med., soc. wrk., teachg. 
Buffalo, New York Saint Francis College Gannon College 
Society of Jesus Brooklyn 31, New York Erie, Pennsylvania 
bus. adm., humanities, math., nat. sci., Franciscan Brothers Diocese of Erie 
soc. sci. Pre-prof.: eng., law, med. Eng., mod. I’s., philo., acct., eco., h., acct., gen. bus., fin., eco., Eng., moj 
soc., bio., chm., math., mgt. Pre-prof.: I’s., h., ind. mgt., philo., pol. sci., so 
lona College , dent., law, med., theol. bio., chm., math., phy., el. eng., med 1 
New Rochelle, New York eng. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med] ; 
Christian Brothers of Ireland St. John Fisher College theol. 
classic I’s., eco., educ., Eng., gvt., h. & Secheter Now York 0 
pol. sci., mod. I’s., philo., acct., fin., i titan adie ” King’s College 
mktg., bio., chm., math., phy. Pre- ad Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 
prof: dent., law, med. a8 _. gen. bus., chm., educ., Eng., Moly Closes Fathers 
r., h., Sp., math., philo., phy., soc. : 
Manhattan College sci., eco., pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., — bio., bus. adm., chem., eco., Eng, 
; P law, med. uc., gen. sci., h., lang., math., philo, 
yas _ York 71, soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, mel y 
ew Yor theol. 
Brothers of the Christian Schools North Carolina - 
lib. arts, pure sci., soc. sci., phys. ed., Belmont Abbey College Saint Vincent College 
acct., mktg., labor mgt., eco., el. eng., Belmont, North Carolina Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
civ. eng., mech. eng., chem. eng. Benedictine Fathers Benedictine Fathers 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., med. acct., bus. adm., eng., Eng., h., philo., acct., fin., bio., chm., eco., Eng., h, 
Marian College ca —s tech. Pre-prof.: dent., co Ses ee mus., philo., pol. sc, 
Poughkeepsie, New York —* f cain 
Marist Brothers of the Schools Pennsylvania Rhode Island V 
‘ h., Sp., Fr., L., math., phy., bio., La Salle College Providence College 


Evening Division, Eng., h., math., phy. 


Saint Bernardine of Siena College 


Loudonville, New York 
Order of Friars Minor 


classic I’s., educ., Eng., mod. I’s., h., 
soc., bio., math, phy., chm., acct., eco., 





ws 


What happens to you 


after High School? 
DID YOU KNOW that the Aviation Industry 


is clamoring for Aeronautical Engineers? There 
are not enough to fill National requirements. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Brothers of the Christian Schools 
acct., bio., bus. law, chm., creative 
wrtg., eco., educ., electron., Eng., fine 
arts, fin., Fr., gen. bus., Ger., gvt., h., 
ind. mgt., ind. rel., ins., It., jnlm., L., 
mktg., math., philo., phy., Pol., psych., 


Providence, Rhode Island 
Dominican Fathers 
bio., chm., phy., bus. adm., eco., sec 
educ., letters, for. I’s., h., math., philo, 
poli. sci., soc., theol. Pre-prof.: dent, 
law, med. 


See display on opposite page 


SEATTLE 
UNIVERSITY 


The great Catholic University of the West 


CONDUCTED BY 
THE JESUIT FATHERS 


DID You KNOW that Parks College was first 


to be accredited as an aviation school by the © 
U. S. Government? Parks has furnished to the 
Aviation Industry more college graduates with 
B.S. degrees than any other aviation school in the 
nation. 


DID You KNOW that at Parks you enjoy 


the advantage of obtaining a B.S. degree in 
three years instead of four... you can start your 
career sooner! 


COEDUCATIONAL 
ACCREDITED 


e ARTS AND SCIENCES 
e COMMERCE AND FINANCE 





ae e EDUCATION / 
as SS A VIEW e ENGINEERING 
( A BOOK e NURSING 


e SISTER FORMATION 
e GRADUATE SCHOOL 
e PRE-PROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS 


PARKS COLLEGE OF SAINT LOUIS UNIVERSITY 

East St. Louis, Illinois Dept. C 

Please send free View Book. |! have checked the subjects | am 
interested in. 

CD Aeronautical Engineering 

CD Aircraft Maintenance Engineering 
D Aeronautical Administration 

C Aeronautical Meteorology 


Flight Courses 
OC A&E Mechanic Course 
0 G.I. Training Information FOR INFORMATION, ADDRESS: 


DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 


SD donb wvcnsdccopessecss sedeeecestevnconcccnvesscecsesost BP sevctvisers 
SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 
Ts ic ncncsnebedietaganvabpunethetbdstesosesaneecoencsanl BOMB. ccvccccss 
SEATTLE 22, WASHINGTON 
Li skkenebebadbadsebensneaepenasddsanssbesecsecsestonwl PRs cinsd eee 
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Tennessee 


Christian Brothers College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Brothers of the Christian Schools 
acct., mktg., chm., math., phy., el. eng., 
mech. eng. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 


COLLEGES for WOMEN 


California 


Immaculate Heart College 





educ., nursing educ., philo., phys. ed., 
soc. sci., soc. wrk., spch. & dr. 
See display on next page 


College of Notre Dame 
Belmont, California 


































5 Mol ogc Los Angeles, California Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
“i, 90 med., pharm. Sisters of the Immaculate Heart art, mus., bus. adm., educ., Eng., Fr., 
» Med texas of Mary Sp., It., h., home eco., bio., chm., 
, med, s art, mus., Eng.,'h., pol. sci., for. I’s., math., soc. welfare. Pre-prof.: lab. tech. 
Saint Edward’s University bio., chm., math., soc., bus. adm., home : 
Austin 4, Texas eco., dietetics, educ., theatre arts. San Francisco College for Women 
Brothers of Holy Cross Lone Mountain, San Francisco 18, 
a ; Marymount College California 
eco., Eng., h., lang., bio., phy., chm., Y a eo ; 
bus. adm., acct., educ. Pre-prof.: dent., Los Angeles 24, California Religious of the Sacred Heart 
»., Eng, eng., law, med. Religious of the Sacred Heart of fine arts, Eng., philo., mod. I’s., math., 
» Philo, Mary soc., nat. sci., soc. sci. Pre-prof.: med., 
’, mel. Vermont art, theatre arts, mus., educ., Eng., h., med. tech. educ. 
Saint Michael’s College lang., soc. Pre-prof.: nursing, sci., bus. The Dominican College of San 
& adm g 
Winooski Park, Vermont Rafael 
Society of St. Edmund Mount Saint Mary’s College San Rafael, California 
American studies, bio., bus. adm., chm., Vy Sisters of St. Dominic 
| ; . Los Angeles 49, California - 
ng., h. eco., educ., Eng. lit., Fr. lit., h., L., Sisters of St. Joseph of art, bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., h., 
vol. sci, math., philo., pol. sci., soc. Pre-prof.: Cancniiaies L., Fr., Sp., hith. & phys. ed., math., 
dent., eng., law, med., theol. a E een mus., philo., soc. sci., soc., spch. Pre- 
SEE, TD... SOD, Say: -> B., NEMS C00., prof.: lab. tech., med., nursing, phy.. 
Washington L., math., mod. I’s., mus., chm., phy. therapy 
> sci., soc., soc. welfare. Pre-prof.: med. ; 
naesiowwtey * — tech.. San Diego College for Women 
ympia, Washington Alcala Park, San Di 10, 
Benedictine Fathers College of the Holy Names pe re 
CO., Set acct., bus. adm., chm., civ. eng., eco., Oakland 12, California Religious of the Sacred Heart 
» Philo, educ., Eng., h., ind. rel., jnlm., math., Sisters of the Holy Names of philo., Eng., h., soc., Fr., Sp., art, dr., 
+ dent, mus., philo., phy., pol. sci., soc. Pre- Jesus and Mary mus., bio., chm., phy., med. tech., 
prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol., art, bio., chm., el. & sec. educ., Eng., psych., math., educ. Pre-prof.: dent., 
ge vet. med. for. I’s., math., med. tech., mus. & mus. law, med. 
Education for A Modern Age 
A COLLEGE COLLEGE 
Cullman Alabama 
RS A Liberal Arts College For Men DO YOU WANT: 



















conducted by 
The Dominican Fathers 


Resident and Day Students 


A Wide Choice of Majors: 


Medical Technology Commercial Education 




















Secondary Education General Culture 

Elementary Education Art 
CURRICULAR CONCENTRATIONS Pre-Medicine English 

Music Journalism 
ARTS—Biology, Classics, Economics, Education, His- Physical Education Foreign Languages 
tory, Languages, Letters, Pre-Dental, Pre-Legal, sie —* oao-v 

. ‘ . : 0 emistr 

Pre-Medical, Philosophy, Sociology. ne “ggg Saieieae 





A Well Balanced Program of Study and Social Life 


A College with Moderate Cost? 
Sacred Heart Registration, Tuition, Activity Fee, Room 
and Board—All for only $395 per Semester. 

A Catholic College—Daily Mass—Liturgical Life. 


A Small College where you can get to know everyone. 
Enrollment—about 200. 


Sacred Heart College is accredited by Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


Write Dept. S 
Sacred Heart College 
Cullman, Alabama 


SCIENCES—Chemistry, Physics, Business Administra- 
tion—Accounting and Management. 
















R.O.T.C. 





For Information Write: 










Registrar 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE 
Providence 8, R. I. 






For Information: 



















COLLEGE OF 
THE HOLY NAMES 


3500 Mountain Boulevard 
Oakland 19, California 


The Catholic College with a com- 
pletely new campus 













Forty acres on the eastern heights 
overlooking the San Francisco Bay 
Area 







FACILITIES FOR 


Chapel 
Administration 
Library 
Classrooms and Laboratories 
Fine Arts: Art, Drama, Music 
Physical Education 
Faculty and Student Residence 























B.A., B.M., B.S., AND M.A DEGREES 
FOR WOMEN 


For information write to: 













Office of the Dean 
3500 Mountain Boulevard 
Oakland 19, California 











SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 






Beautiful campus at foot of Blue 





Ridge Mountains. Fully accredited 
Catholic college of liberal arts and 












sciences for women. Also, educa- 
tion for junior and senior high 
school teaching, journalism, busi- 
ness, home economics, and nurs- 
ing. Gym, sports, pool. Joint 
programs in music and drama with 
Social 
activities. Established 1809. Cata- 
logue. Indicate school and year of 














nearby men's colleges. 


graduation. 


Saint Joseph College 


Dept. CE, Emmitsburg, Md. 


















Colorada 


Loretto Heights College 

Loretto, Colorado 

Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of 

of the Cross 

art, bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
h., home eco., L., math., mus., philo., 
soc., spch., soc. stud., sec. studies. Pre- 
prof.: med. 


Connecticut 
Albertus Magnus College 


New Haven, Connecticut 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., 
It., Sp., h., math., pol. sci., soc. 


Annhurst College 
South Woodstock, Connecticut 
Daughters of the Holy Ghost 
bio., bus., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., 
math., soc. stud., soc. Pre-prof.: med. 


Saint Joseph College 
West Hartford, Connecticut 
Sisters of Mercy 
bio., chm., Eng., eco., bus., Eng., Fr., 
Sp., L., h., home eco., math., mus., 
psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dietetics, educ. 


District of Columbia 


Dunbarton College of Holy Cross 
Washington 8, D. C. 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 

art, el. educ., Eng., Fr., mus., bio., 


chm., math., theol., bus., soc. Pre-prof.: 
law, med. 


Trinity College 

Washington 17, D. C. 

Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 
art, bio., chm., phy., eco., Eng., Fr., 
Gr., German, It., L., Sp., h., math., 
mus., philo., pol. sci., soc., psych. Pre- 
prof.: med. 


Florida 


Barry College 

Miami 38, Florida 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
art, Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., soc., mus., 
spch. & dr., bio., chm., med. tech., 
educ., home eco., math., phys. ed. Pre- 
prof.: law, med., nursing 


Illinois 
Barat College of the Sacred Heart 


Lake Forest, Illinois 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 
home eco., humanities, L., math., 
philo., pol. sci., psych., soc., spch. & 
dr. Pre-prof.: law, med., educ. 


College of Saint Francis 

Joliet, Illinois 

Sisters of Saint Francis of Mary 

Immaculate 

art, bio., chm., eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., 
Sp., L., h., math., mus., med. tech., 
nat. sci., philo., rel. & philo., soc., spch. 
Pre-prof.: dietetics, educ., jnlm., law, 
librarianship, med., r. & TV, spch. corr., 
soc. serv. 


Indiana 


lowa 












Mundelein College 

Chicago 40, Illinois 

Sisters of Charity of the Blessed 

Virgin Mary 

art, bio., chm., dr., spch., spch. therpy, 
educ., eco., Eng., jnlm., classics, Fr., G, 
Sp., h., home eco., math., mus., phy, 
psych., soc. 


Rosary College 

River Forest, Illinois 

Sisters of St. Dominic of 

Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 

art, American studies, bio., chem, 
classics, eco., Eng., h., home eco, 
math., mod. I’s. (Fr., Sp., Ger., It, 
Rus. ), lib. sci., mus., philo., soc., spch, 


Saint Xavier College for Women 

Chicago 15, Illinois 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
art, bio., chem., educ., Eng., Fr., Ger- 
man, Sp., h., home eco., humanities, 
Latin, math., mus., nat. sci., nursing, 
philo., psych., soc., soc. sci., spch, 
theol. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 
Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
of the Perpetual Adoration 
art, bio., chm., Eng., mus., home eco, 
soc. stud., psych., el. & sec. educ., med. 
tech. Pre-prof.: med. 


Saint Mary’s College 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


art, bio., chm., Chr. culture, commerce, 
eco., Eng. lit., Eng. wrtg., Fr., Ger, 
Gr., Sp., L., h., home eco., el. educ., 
math., med: tech., mus., voice, mus. 
educ., philo., pol. sci., soc., soc. sci, 
spch., theol. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College 
Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, 
Indiana 
Sisters of Providence 
art, bio., chm., phy., bus. adm., el. & 
sec. educ., Eng., L., Gr., Fr., Ger., It, 
Sp., h., home eco., jnlm., math., mus. 
soc. sci., spch. & dr., philo. Pre-prof.: 
law, med. 


Briar Cliff College 

Sioux City 17, Iowa 

Sisters of Saint Francis of the 

Holy Family 

art, bio., chm., eco., home eco., Eng, 
L., Fr., Sp., Ger., mus., spch. & dr, 
math., psych., h., soc., el. educ., phys. 
ed., med. tech., dietetics, bus. adm, 
bus. educ., persl. adm., spch. cor. 
Pre-prof.: med. 


Clarke College 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Sisters of Charity, B. V. M. 
art, bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., Fr. 
Sp., h., home eco., math., mus., s0¢., 
classic I’s., spch. & dr., psych. Pre 
prof.: dietetics, med., med. tech., phy. 
therpy. 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 





Marycrest College 
Davenport, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


art, bio., chm., Eng., spch. & dr., .Fr., 







Lerpy., Sp., gen. sci., soc. sci., soc., math., 
'r., G, mus., home eco., sec. ed., el. educ., lib. 
phy, sci, secr. sci., phys. ed., bus., bus. 





adm., med. tech. Pre-prof.: law med. 





Mount Mercy College 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Sisters of Mercy 
bio., Eng., h., bus., med. tech., soc. 
sci., mus. educ. 










eco, 

r., It, 

» Spch. § Kansas 

omen} Marymount College 





Salina, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Concordia, 







, Cer Kansas 
anities, art, bio., chm., commerce, spch. & dr., 
ursing, eco., educ., dietetics, Eng., mod. !’s., 





Gr., L., h., home eco., math., med. 
tech., mus., nursing, philo., psych., soc., 


phys. ed. 







Mount Saint Scholastica College 
Atchison, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 
bio., chm., dietetics, eco., educ., Eng., 
mod. I’s., L., h., home eco., math., 
mus., philo., phys. ed., pol. sci., psych., 
soc. Pre-prof.: dietetics, med. tech. 









Sacred Heart College 
Wichita 12, Kansas 
Sisters Adorers of the Most 
Precious Blood 


art, Eng., h., lang., bio., phy. sci., el. 



























educ., home eco., bus., med. tech. 
uc, 
of Saint Mary College 
Xavier, Kansas 
Sisters of Charity of Leavenworth 
ollege art, bio., chm., bus., dietetics, dr., Eng., 
Fr., Sp., L., h., math., mus., philo., 
soc., theol., el. & sec. educ., med. recd. 
lib. sci., phys. ed., home eco., nursing 
., ec &— educ., med. tech. 
er., It., 
+» MUS, B Kentuck 
e-prof.: y 
Nazareth College 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 
Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., h., 
home eco., L., lib. sci., math., med. 
the tech., nursing, philo., psych., soc., Sp., 
soc, sci., theol. Pre-prof.: med., phys. 
therpy. 
ey Eng,, 
: 7 Nazareth College 
. om Nazareth, Kentucky 
h. con Sisters of Charity of Nazareth 
fine arts, lib. arts, el. educ., bus. educ., 
spch. arts, mus. educ., h. & phys. ed., 
home eco. Pre-prof.: law, med. tech. 
é Ursuline College 
ng., Fr., Louisville 6, Kentucky 
1S., SOC. Ursuline Nuns 
ch. Pref bio., chm., home eco., math., phys. ed., 
h., phy. el. educ., h., soc., mus., Eng., Fr., Sp., 





L., philo. 
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Villa Madonna College 
Covington, Kentucky 
Sisters of Divine Providence; 

the Sisters of Notre Dame; 
and the Sisters of St. Benedict 
acct., art, bio., bus. adm., chm., eco., 
educ., Eng., h. & pol. sci., classic & for. 

1.’s, math., philo., phy., soc., eng., med. 

tech. 


Louisiana 


St. Mary’s Dominican College 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


art, bio., chm., bus. adm., el. & sec. 
educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h. & phys. ed., h., 
home eco., ind. arts educ., math., med. 
tech., phy., mus., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., 
law, med. 


St. Joseph’s College 


North Windham, Maine 
Sisters of Mercy 


el. & sec. educ., Eng., Fr., h., nat. sci. 


Maryland 


College of Notre Dame of 


Maryland 
Baltimore 10, Maryland 
School Sisters of Notre Dame 
art, bio., chm., classic I’s., eco., educ., 
Eng., h., math., mod. I’s., soc., spch., 
dr., mus. Pre-prof.: med. 


Mount St. Agnes College 


Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


el. educ., sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., 
Sp., h., psych., soc., math., mod. I’s., 
soc., bio., chm. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Saint Joseph College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland 
Daughters of Charity of St. 
Vincent de Paul 
Eng.; home eco., lang., math., nursing, 
sci., soc. stud., secr. sci. Pre-prof.: med. 
See display on page 296 


Massachusetts 


Anna Maria College 

Paxton, Massachusetts 

Sisters of Saint Anne 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., mus., soc. 


Cardinal Cushing College 
Brookline 46, Massachusetts 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 

American studies, bus. adm., Eng., 

Fr., soc. stud., teacher educ., theol. & 

philo. 2 yr.: lib. arts, bus. secr. arts, 

med. secr. sci. 


See display on this page 


College of Our Lady of the Elms 
Chicopee, Massachusetts 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
bio., chm., phy., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 
math., soc., teacher tr. 





Cardinal 


Cushing College 


GREATER BosTON 


Liberal Arts college for women 
conducted by the Sisters of the 
Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


Four-year programs leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree. 


Two-year terminal programs 
leading to the Associate in Arts 
degree in Liberal Arts, Business 
Secretarial Science, Medical Sec- 
retarial Science. 


Address: The Director of Admis- 
sions, Cardinal Cushing College, 
Fisher Hill, Brookline 46, Mas- 
sachusetts. 


MADONNA 
COLLEGE 


36800 Schoolcraft 
Livonia, Michigan 


Fully Accredited 
Liberal Arts College 
For Women 


Conducted by 
The Felician Sisters 





Emmanuel College eco., et educ., Eng., Fr., L., jnim., Minnesota 
Boston 15, Massachusetts math., med. tech., mus., pol. sci., : 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur psych., soc., spch. Pre-prof.: law, lib. Colleg e of St. Catherine 
sci., med. St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
Sisters of St. Joseph of 
Mercy College Carondelet 
Detroit 19, Michigan art, bio., chm., el. & sec. educ., Eng. 
Newton College of the Sacred Religious Sisters of Mercy L., mod. I’s., home eco., h., lib. sci, 
Heart art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., math., mus., Nursing, OCC. therpy, 
Newton 59, Massachusetts math., mus., soc., spch. & dr., dietetics, phys. ed., pol. sci., psych., secr. stud, 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of home €co., med. rec. lib. sci., med. — 
Jesus tech., nursing, oce. therpy., radiational ~~ Coleg of Saint Scholastica 
art, classic I’s., educ., Eng., h., Fr., Sp., erapy, teacher educ. Duluth 11, Minnesota 
Ger., It., pol. sci., psych., eco., bio., Sisters of St. Benedict 
chm., philo., soc. Pre-prof.: med. Nazareth College ' bio., ch 1. ed bus 
Siecesetts Biba art., sn chm., .. uc., : educ, 
Regis College Sisters of Saint Joseph wee | ae Se he os 
Weston, Massachusetts art, bio., chm., bus. educ., Eng., L., tech., home eco., dietetics, ‘spch. & dr. 
Sisters of St. Joseph Fr., Sp., Ger., math., mus., med. tech., med. recds. 
art, classics, eco., Eng., Fr., Sp., bio., home eco., h., soc. 
chm., math home eco., gvt., h., soc., College of Saint Teresa 
psych. Siena Heights College Winona, Minnesota 
Michigan Adrian, Michigan Sisters of Saint Francis of the 
Sisters of the Third Order of Congregation of Our Lady of 
Madonna College St. Dominic Lourdes 
Livonia, Michigan art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., arts, acct., bot., sci., eco., el. educ, 
Felician Sisters, O.S.F. home eco., math., mus., spch., soc., foods & nutr., lib. sci., med. tech., pol, 
art, bio., chm., bus., Eng., h., home philo., teacher tr., soc. wk., dietetics, sci., psych., soc., spch., dr., zool. Pre 
eco., math., med. tech., mus., sci., soc. com. art., cloth’g des., med. tech., re- prof.: law, med. 
st., soc. Pre-prof.: soc. serv. search chem. Pre-prof.: law, med. See display on this page 
See display on preceding page 


art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., classic |’s., 
mod. I’s., h., math., mus., psych., soc. 
sci., bus. adm. Pre-prof.: med., soc. wk. 


College of Saint Benedict Missouri 
Marygrove College St. Joseph, Minnesota Fontbonne College 
Detroit 21, Michigan Sisters of Saint Benedict St. Louis 5, Missouri 
Sisters, Servants of the Immacu- bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
late Heart of Mary L., math., mus., soc. sci., soc., bus. Carondelet 
art, bio., chm., bus., Eng., h., home educ., dietetics, home eco. 





math., bio., chm., eco., h., psych., soc, 
art, Eng., L., Fr., applied mus., spch, 
phys. ed., home eco., dietetics, bus, 
bus. adm., educ., mus. ed. 


COLLEGE OF S AINT TERES A are College of the Sacred 


7 . St. Louis 18, Missouri 

Winona, Minnesota Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art, chm., dr., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp, 
gvt., h., L., math., med. tech., mus, 


* A Catholic Liberal Arts College AE, GRU AE. SHY. 108s 


© Founded in 1907 College of Saint Teresa 

: Kansas City 2, Missouri 
* Confers B.A., B.S., B.S.N. Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
° Fully Accredited Carondelet 
y art, bio., chm., dietetics, Eng., h, 
philo., Fr., Sp., educ., h., home eco, 
° A Residence College bus. adm., math., mus., phys. ed., med. 


; recds., lib. sci., spch. & dr., theol., soc. 
¢ Friendly Atmosphere nursing. 


¢ Favorable Location Webster College 


Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
Sisters of Loretto at the Foot of 
Early Application Advised the Cross 
art, el. educ., dr., Eng., h., math., mus, 
philo., psych., L., Fr., Sp., bio., chm, 
Address Inquiries to soc., home eco., phys. ed., med. tech, 


, eee rel. Pre-prof.: law, med. 
Director of Admissions 





Nebraska 


Duchesne College 
COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA Omaha 3, Nebraska 


Religious of the Sacred Heart 
bio., chm., dietetics, educ., Eng., Fr. 
Sp., h., home eco., math., mus., spch 
& dr., soc., soc. sci., dietetics, med 
tech., nursing, bus. 


Winona, Minnesota 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 





College of Saint Mary 
Omaha 9, Nebraska 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
art, lib. arts, chm., educ., Eng., h., 
home eco., med. recds., med. tech., 
Eng, mus., nursing, spch. & dr. Pre-prof.: 
Sci, 


b. sc law. 
‘h 
; ead New Hampshire 

Mount Saint Mary College 
a Hooksett, New Hampshire 

Sisters of Mercy 

humanities, educ., bus., home eco., 
- edue, phy. sci., soc. stud. 
= Rivier College 


. & dr, Nashua, New Hampshire 
Sisters of the Presentation of Mary 
art, bio., chm., commerce, educ., Eng., 
Fr., h., home eco., mus., soc. 


of th # New Jersey 


Caldwell College 
- educ Caldwell, New Jersey 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


ol. Pre- bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., mus., soc. stud., bus. 


College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station, New Jersey 
Sisters of Charity 

art, bio., bus. adm., chm., eco., educ., 

Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., home eco., math., 

mus. philo., psych., soc. Pre-prof.: law, 

med 


.» speh, Georgian Court College 

Lakewood, New Jersey 

Sisters of Mercy 

— art, bio., bus. adm., chm., merchdg., 
el. & sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., It., 
Sp., L., h., home eco., dietetics, math., 
mus., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., dietetics, 

eart law, med., jnlm., soc. wk. 


Fr., Sp, See display on next page 


pch. Ff New York 


College of Mount Saint Vincent 
New York 71, N. Y. 
Sisters of Charity 
art, bio., chm., com. ed., Eng., Fr., 
Ger., h., L., math., soc. stud., Sp. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Ursuline Nuns 


art, bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., Fr., 


uri Ger., Sp., h., math., phys., psych., soc., 
oot of spch. 
h., mus, College of Saint Rose 

Albany 3, New York 


Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Carondelet 


bio., chm., bus. educ., eco., el. & sec. 
educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., L., h., math., 
med. tech., mus., soc., soc. stud., Pre- 
prof.: law, med., soc. wk. 


joart Good Counsel College 
ing., Fr, White Plains, New York 
1S., Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


s,s bio., chm., bus. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
math., soc. stud. 
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Ladycliff College 


Highland Falls, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 


bio., chm., Eng., h., math., mod. I’s. 


Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart 

Purchase, New York 

Religious of the Sacred Heart 
art, bio., chm., phy., eco., Eng., Fr., 
Rus., Sp., Am. h., L., math., mus. 
theory, mus. h., mus. educ., philo., gvt., 
art educ., pract. art, Greg. ch., lit. mus., 
voice, piano, harp, cello, violin. Pre- 
prof.: dent., law, med. 


Marymount College 
City Campus, 221 East 71 Street, 
New York 21, N. Y. 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary 
art, bio., chm., phy., eco., com. arts, 
Eng., Fr., Sp., Ger., It., gvt., h., math., 
mus., psych., soc., home eco. 


Marymount College 

Tarrytown, New York 

Religious of the Sacred Heart of 

Mary 

art, bio., chm., bus., com. arts, eco., 
el. educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., It., Sp., math., 
mus., philo., psych., soc. Pre-prof.: law, 
med. 


Molloy College for Women 
Rockville Center, New York 


bio., chm., el. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 


math 


Nazareth College of Rochester 
Rochester 18, New York 
Sisters of St. Joseph 
art, lib. art., bio., chm., med. tech., 
bus. educ., mus., nursing, soc., spch. 
corr. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., soc. 


wk. 


Notre Dame College of Staten 
Island 
Grymes Hill, Staten Island 1, 
New York 

Congregation of Notre Dame 
bio., chm., bus., educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., pol. sci., psych., soc. sci., spch. 
Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Rosary Hill College 
Buffalo 21, New York 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
art, bio., chm., h., math., med. serv., 
med. recds., med. tech., med. secy., 
x-ray tech., mod. I’s. (Fr., Sp., Ger.), 
mus., soc., soc. stud., secr. sci., psych. 


See display on next page 


Saint Joseph’s College for 
Women 

Brooklyn 5, New York 

Sisters of St. Joseph 
k. & el. & sec. educ., child. stud., Eng., 
h., math., mod. I’s, psych., soc. sci., 
spch., bio., chm. Pre-prof.: med., nurs- 
ing 
See display on this page 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 


Four Year Liberal Arts College 


* PRE-MEDICINE 


* PRE-LAW 


* TEACHER PREPARATION 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 


DAY STUDENTS 


for further information write: 


the Registrar 


ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


245 CLINTON AVENUE, 


BROOKLYN 5, N. Y. 


Phone: MAin 2-4696 








GEORGIAN 
COURT 
COLLEGE 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Fully accredited Liberal 
Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
of the Trenton Diocese 


Four Year Course Leading 
to B.A. and B.S. degrees 


in Arts and Sciences 


Fine Arts, Music, Business Ad- 
ministration, Home _  Eco- 
nomics, Teacher Training 
for Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools. 


Pre-professional Training in 
Medicine, Law, Dietetics, 
Merchandising, Social Work, 
Journalism and Personnel 
Management. 
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ROSARY HILL COLLEGE 


4380 Main Street 
Buffalo 26, New York 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts 
day and resident College for young 
women granting Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, and Bachelor of 
Music degrees in the following fields 
of concentration: art, English, 
modern languages, music, history, 
social studies, sociology, 
matics, 
secretarial science. 


mathe- 


biology, chemistry and 


Affiliated with Mercy Hospital 
for training in X-ray technology, 
medical technology and medical 
record librarianship. 


Conducted by 


The Sisters of Saint Francis of 
Penance and Christian Charity. 


FOR DETAILS 
CONTACT OFFICE OF ADMISSIONS 
CIRCLE 3600 




















D’Youville College 

Buffalo 1, New York 

Grey Nuns of the Sacred Heart 
bio., chm., lib. arts, acct., el. educ., 
med. recds. lib. sci., nursing, med. tech., 


med. secr. sci., Pre-prof.: med. 


Ohio 


College of Mount Saint Joseph- 
on-the-Ohio 

Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 

Sisters of Charity 
art, lib. arts., eco., el. & sec. educ., 
phys. ed., bus. educ., lib. sci., med. 
tech., nursing, dietetics, mus., spch., 
home eco. 


College of Saint Mary of the 


Springs 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dominican Sisters 
art, bio., chm., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., home 
eco., math., mus., nursing, soc. Pre- 
prof.: law, med. 


See display on this page 


Mary Manse College 

Toledo 10, Ohio 

Ursuline Nuns 
lib. art, fine arts, educ., sci., mus., 
nursing educ., med. tech. 


Notre Dame College 

Cleveland 21, Ohio 

Sisters of Notre Dame 
art, bio., chem., phy., bus. educ., sec. 
educ., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home 


eco., math., mus., philo., soc., spch., 
phys. ed. 


Our Lady of Cincinnati College 
Cincinnati 6, Ohio 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
arts, bio., chm., educ., foods & nutr., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home eco., 
math., mus., nursing, philo., soc., spch. 


Ursuline College 

Cleveland 6, Ohio 

Ursuline Nuns 
art, bio., chm., bus. educ., educ., Eng., 
Fr. Sp., L., h., home eco., dietetics, 
math., mus., soc. 


Oregon 


Marylhurst College 
Marylhurst, Oregon 
Sisters of the Holy Name of Jesus 
and Mary 


art, dr., Eng., educ., for. I's., home 
phys. ed., psych., math., med. tech, 
mus., lab. sci., jnlm., philo., spch., seg. 
sci., theol. 


Mount Angel Women’s College 
Mt. Angel, Oregon 
Benedictine Sisters 


_ art, educ., Eng., h. 


Pennsylvania 


Cabrini College 
Radnor, Pa. 
Missionary Sisters of the Sacred 
Heart 


bio., chm., educ., Eng., h., mod. I's, 


Chestnut Hill College 
Philadelphia 18, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 

art, bio., chm., phy., classic I’s., Eng, 

Fr., Ger., Sp., L. fashn. des., h., math, 

mus., philo., pol. sci., psych., soc, 

spch. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


College Misericordia 


Dallas, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
bio., chm., classic I’s., Eng., el. educ, 
Fr., Ger., Sp., h., home eco., math, 
soc. stud., spch. & dr., mus., nurs, 
educ., secr. sci. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


See display on opposite page 


Holy Family College 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sisters of the Holy Family of 
Nazareth 
art, bio., chm., bus. educ., sec. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Sp., h., math., mus., psych. 


Immaculata College 
Immaculata, Pennsylvania 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary 
art, bio., chm., classic I’s., eco. & bus. 
el. educ., sec. educ., mus. educ., Eng, 
h., math., mod. I’s., home eco., soc. 
Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Marywood College 


Scranton 9, Pennsylvania 
Sisters, Servants of the Immacv- 
late Heart of Mary 

art, bio., classic & mod. I’s., el. & sec. 
educ., spec. educ., Eng. h., lib. sci, 
math., applied mus., mus. educ., phy. 
sci., psych., secr. sci., soc. stud., diete- 
tics, bus. educ., lit. mus., spch., vocat. 
home eco. Pre-prof.: law, med. 

/ 





COLLEGE OF 
ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 


Fully accredited College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 


e Bachelor of Arts 


e Bachelor of Science in Education, Home Economics, and in Music 


Education 


Address Registrar, Columbus 19, Ohio 


The CATHOLIC EDUCATORS | 





Mercyhurst College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 


lib. arts, bus. educ., el. & sec. educ., 
home eco., mus. Pre-prof.: med., med. 
tech. 


Mount Mercy College 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 
art, art educ., bio., chm., Eng., el. & 
sec. educ., for. I’s., h., home eco., math., 
med. tech., med. recd., lib. sci., mus., 
nursing, spch., spch. corr., mus. educ., 
psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Rosemont College 

Rosemont, Pennsylvania 

Society of the Holy Child Jesus 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., for. 1’s., 
h., pol. sci., math., psych., soc. Pre- 
prof.; med. 


Seton Hill College 

Greensburg, Pennsylvania 

Sisters of Charity 
art, bio. chm., phy., eco., el. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., It., Sp., L., math., 
mus., mus. educ., pol. sci., psych., soc., 
home eco. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Villa Maria College 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of St. Joseph 


bio., chm., bus. educ., el. & sec. educ., 
home eco., med. tech., sci., soc. Pre- 
prof.: dent., med. 


Rhode Island 


Salve Regina College 

Newport, Rhode Island 

Sisters of Mercy of the Union 
bio. chm., math., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
h., home eco., math., soc., soc. sci., 
nursing, med. tech. 


South Dakota 


Mount Marty College 
Yankton, South Dakota 
Benedictine Sisters 
educ., Eng., h., home eco., mus., sci., 
soc. sci., med. Tech. 
Tennessee 


Siena College 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Sisters of St. Dominic 


humanities, educ., math., med. tech., 
Sci., soc. sci. 


Texas 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sisters of Charity in the Incarnate 

Word 

art, bio., chm., classic I’s., eco., el. 
educ., phys. ed., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., 
h., home eco., philo., math., mus., 
spch., soc., bus., med. tech., med. 
recd. lib. sci., radiol. tech., Pre-prof.: 
law, med., sec. educ., spec. educ. 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio 7, Texas 
Sisters of Divine Providence 
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lib. arts, bus. adm., educ., home eco., 
lib. sci., med. tech., mus., phys. ed., 


spch. therapy., soc. wk. Pre-prof.: law, 
med. 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 
Dominican Sisters 
art, bus. adm., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., 
math., mus., sci., nursing 


Utah 


College of Saint Mary-of-the- 
Wasatch 
Salt Lake City 5, Utah 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 
art, bio., chm., bus., educ., Eng., Fr., 
Sp., h., math., mus., med. tech., nurs- 
ing, secr. sci., soc. sci. 


Vermont 


Trinity College 

Burlington, Vermont 

Sisters of Mercy 
bio., chm., bus. educ., classic 1.’s., Eng., 
h., mod. I’s., math., mus., med. tech., 
soc. 


Washington 


Holy Names College 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Sisters of the Holy Names of 
Jesus and Mary 
art, educ., Eng., lit., Fr., bio., h., home 
eco., MUuS., SOc. 


Wisconsin 


Alverno College 

Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 

School Sisters of St. Francis 
art, bio., chm., phy., bus. educ., educ., 
Eng., h., home eco., math., med. tech., 
mus., nursing, philo., soc., spch. 


Cardinal Stritch College 


Milwaukee 7, Wisconsin 

Sisters of St. Francis of Assisi 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
L., h., home eco., math., mus., soc. 


Edgewood College of the Sacred 
Heart 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 
Sisters of St. Dominic 
art, bio., chm., educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., 
L., h., math., bus. educ. 


Mount Mary College 

Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 

School Sisters of Notre Dame 
art, bio., chm., bus. adm., dietetics, k. 
& prim. educ., el. educ., sec. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home eco., 
math., mus., med. tech., occup. 
therapy, secr. sci., soc., spch. & dr., 
philo., rel. Pre-prof.: law, med. 


Viterbo College 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Third Order of St. 
Francis of the Perpetual 
Adoration 
art, bio., chm., Eng., educ., h., home 
eco., L., med. tech., mus., soc. 


College Misericordia 


Dallas, Pennsylvania 


A residential and day college for the 
higher education of women 


Conducted by The Sisters of Mercy of 
the Union 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the 


State of Pennsylvania 
Fully Accredited 


Degrees conferred—Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Music, 
B.S. in General and Vocational Home 
Economics, B.S. in Secretarial Science 


and B.S. in Nursing Education. 


Teachers prepared in the Elementary 


and Secondary Fields. 


Address the Dean 


The College 
of 
Steubenville 


Operated by the Franciscan Fathers 


Degrees Conferred: Bachelor of 
Arts; Bachelor of Science 


Associate (two-Year) Programs in 
Business, Arts, Science, and Ele- 
mentary Education 


Approved teacher-training prepara- 
tion in three areas: Elementary, 
Secondary and Cadet Program 


For Information write: 


The Registrar 


The College of Steubenville 


420 Washington Street 
Steubenville, Ohio 








JUNIOR COLLEGES for MEN 


Florida 


St. Leo College 


St. Leo, Fla. 
Benedictine Fathers 


liberal arts 
Illinois 
Saint Bede College 


Peru, Illinois 
Benedictine Fathers 


lib. arts, com. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 


law, med., theol. 


St. Gregory’s Junior College 


Shawnee, Okla. 
Benedictine Fathers 


arts & sci., bus. adm. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., pharm., theol. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES for 
WOMEN 


Alabama 


Sacred Heart College 

Cullman, Alabama 

Sisters of St. Benedict 
bio., Eng., Fr., Sp., h., home eco., 
math., art, mus., psych., jnlm., for. I’s. 
Pre-prof.: com. educ., educ., med., 
tech., phys. ed. 
See display on page 295 


District of Columbia 


Georgetown Visitation Junior 
College 


Washington, D. C. 
Visitation Nuns 


lib. arts, home eco., med. secr., secr. 
sci. 


Immaculata Junior College 
Washington, D. C. 
Sisters of Providence of St. Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana 


lib. arts, bus., art, mus., home eco. 
lowa 


Mount Saint Clare College 
Clinton, Iowa 
Sisters of Saint Francis 
art, lib. arts, el. educ., secr. sci., pre- 
lab., mus. 


Ottumwa Heights College 


Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sisters of the Humility of Mary 


lib. arts, educ., home eco., med. secr., 
lab. tech., nursing, lib. sci., Latin-Am. 
stud., secr. sci. 


Maryland 


Villa Julie College 


Stevenson, Maryland 
Sisters of Notre Dame de Namur 


Pre-prof.: bus. secr., home eco., med. 
secr. 





North Carolina 


Sacred Heart College 


Belmont, North Carolina 
Sisters of Mercy 


lib. arts, home eco., med. secr., med. 
tech., secr. sci. 


Pennsylvania 


Gwynedd-Mercy Junior College 


Gwynedd Valley, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy 


lib. arts, gen. bus., med. secr., pre-lab. 
tech., secr. sci. 


Mount Aloysius Junior College 
Cresson, Pennsylvania 
Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


arts, sci., mus., fine arts 
South Dakota 


Presentation Junior College 


Aberdeen, South Dakota 
Sisters of the Presentation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary 


educ., gen. ed., med. tech., secr. sci. 
Virginia 


Marymount Junior College 
Arlington, Virginia 
Religious of the Sacred Heart of 
Mary 


lib. arts, el. educ., home eco., med. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


Alabama 


Spring Hill College 

Spring Hill, Alabama 

Society of Jesus 
art., acct., bio., chem., phys., bus., eco., 
el. & sec. educ., Eng.,-Fr., Ger., Sp., h., 
ind. mgt., math., med. tech., phil., pol. 
sci., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law 


California 


Loyola University of Los Angeles 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Society of Jesus 

Co-educational: Evening and Summer 


Sessions, School of Law. (cf. Univ. for 
Men) 


University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Graduate, Evening 
and Summer Sessions, School of Law, 
Teaching Training Program, Nursing 
Program (cf. Univ. for Men) 


Colorado 
Regis College 
Denver 11, Colorado 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Evening and Summer 
Sessions: ( cf. Colleges for Men ) 


District of Columbia 
The Catholic University of 






secr., merchdg., secr. sci., Pre-py 
dent. hyg., occ. therapy, phy. 
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CO-EDUCATIONAL 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Springfield Junior College 
Springfield, Illinois 
Ursulines of the Roman Union 


lib. arts, educ., com., chm., med. tech, 
mus., ind. educ. Pre-prof.: dent., eng, 
law, med., theol. 















Donnelly College 
Kansas City, Kansas 
Benedictine Sisters 

Pre-prof.: bus., dent., eng., law, med, 

nursing 







Kentucky 





Saint Catharine Junior College 
St. Catharine, Kentucky 
Dominican Sisters of the Congre 

gation of Saint Catharine o 
Siena 

lib. arts, mus., sci., bus., teacher tr, 

home eco. 
















America 
Washington 17, D. C. 
Hierarchy of the United States 

art, bio., chem., phy., dr., eco., educ, 

eng. & arch., Eng., Fr., L., math., h, 

mus., nursing, philo., pol., psych., soc, 

spch. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 









Georgetown University 

Washington 7, D. C. 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: School of Medicine, 
Institute of Linguistics and Language 
(cf. Univ. for Men) 












Hawaii 





Chaminade College 
Honolulu 16, Hawaii 
Society of Mary ( Marianists) 
acc’t., Eng., el. & sec. educ., gen. bus, 
soc. stud. 













De Paul University 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
Vincentian Fathers 

bio., chem., phy., classic & mod. I’, 

educ., Eng., geog., h., math., mus, 

nursing educ., philo., psych., rel., 0, 

spch. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, m 

phys. ed., bio., sci., hlth. & recreation. 

acc’t., bus. educ., eco., fin., mgt., mktg, 
secr. sci. 

















Loyola University of Chicago 
Chicago 26, Illinois 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: all excluding Sch. of 
Commerce (cf. Univ. for Men) 


Lewis College 

Lockport, Illinois 

Archdiocese of Chicago 
bio., chm., bus. adm., eco., gen. bus., 
educ., Eng. lit., Am. h., Eur. h., ind. 
art, Fr., Ger., philo., med. tech., pol. 
sci., psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, med. 


Quincy College 

Quincy, Illinois 

Franciscan Fathers 
fine arts, bio., chm., bus. adm., Eng., 
eco., educ., h., math., L., mus., philo., 
psych., pol. sci., phys. ed., soc. sci., 
theol. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 


Indiana 
Marian College 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
Sisters of St. Francis of Oldeburg, 
Indiana 
art., acct., bio., chm., bus. adm., educ., 
eco., Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., home 
eco., dietetics, math., med. tech., mus., 
philo., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 


med. 


University of Notre Dame 


Notre Dame, Indiana 
Congregation of Holy Cross 


Co-educational: Summer _ Session; 
graduate, etc. (Cf. Univ. for Men) 


lowa 


Saint Ambrose College 

Davenport, Iowa 

Diocese of Davenport 
art, acct., agric., bus. adm., bio., chm., 
eco., phy., eng., educ., Eng., h., math., 
mus., nursing, philo., phys. ed., pol. 
sci., soc., spch. 


Kansas 


Saint Mary of the Plains College 
Dodge City, Kansas 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Wichita 
pre-agric., bus. adm., chm., pre-eng., 
Eng., el. & sec. educ., Fr., h., home 
eco., math., med. tech., mus., nursing, 
philo., Sp. 


Kentucky 


Bellarmine College 
Louisville 5, Kentucky 
Archdiocese of Louisville 
acct., bus. adm., bio., chm., phy., 
Eng., h., philo., soc., psych. Pre-prof.: 


dent., eng., law, med., pharm., teach- 
ing 


Brescia College 

Owensboro, Kentucky 

Ursuline Nuns 
art, acct., bus. adm., bus. educ., bio., 
chm., eco., el. educ., Eng., Fr., h., 
math., mus., secr. sci., soc. Pre-prof.: 


dent., eng., law, med. 
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Louisiana 


Loyola University 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 
Sgciety of Jesus 
bio., chm., el. educ., sec. educ., phys. 
ed., mus. educ., jnim., h. & pol. sci., 
Eng., soc., classic & mod. I’s., phy., 
math., med. tech. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, med., pharm. 
bus., acct., eco., intl. tr., mgt., mktg., 
adm. pract., bus. & jnlm., bus. & math., 
bus. & law 
piano, voice, instr. mus., spch. 


Xavier University 


New Orleans 18, Louisiana 

Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
art, bus. adm., bio. chem., phy., el. & 
sec. educ., Eng., Fr., Sp., h. & phys. 
ed., h., home eco., ind. arts educ., 
math., med. tech., mus., soc. Pre-prof.: 
dent., law, med. 


Maryland 


Loyola College 

Baltimore, Maryland 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bus. adm., bus. eco., bio., chm., 
phy., classics, eng., Eng., h., math., 
pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 


Massachusetts 


Assumption College 
Worcester, Massachusetts 
Assumptionist Fathers 

bus. adm., Eng., for. affairs, Fr., nat. 


sci., philo., educ. Pre-prof.: dent., law, 
med., theol. 


Boston College 
Chestnut Hill 67, Massachusetts 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening sessions. Sch. 
of Educ. (Day Div.). Women only: 
Sch. of Nursing (Cf. Univ. for Men). 


Merrimack College 
Andover, Massachusetts 
‘Augustinian Fathers 
acct., bus. adm., bio., eco., Eng., h., 
humanities, philo., mktg., math., secr. 
sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, med., theol. 


Stonehill College 
North Easton, Massachusetts 
Holy Cross Fathers 
acct., bus. adm., gen. bus., eco., bio., 
chm., educ., Eng., h., h. & gvt., math., 
philo., sci. Pre-prof.: dent., med., theol. 


Michigan 


Aquinas College 

Grand Rapids 6, Michigan 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
bio., chm., bus. adm., el. & sec. educ., 
Eng., Fr., Ger., Sp., L., h., math., mus., 
vhilo., psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., 
eng., law, med., med. tech. 


University of Detroit 

Detroit 21, Michigan 

Society of Jesus 
com. arts, Eng., Fr., Ger., L., Sp., eco., 
h., philo., pol. sci., psych., soc., bio., 
math., phy., chm., educ., med. tech. 


Pre-prof.: dent., law, med. 

acct., for. tr., mktg., fin., ind. mgt., gen. 
bus., pub. adm., bus. educ. Pre-prof.: 
dent., law 


Missouri 


Saint Louis University 

Saint Louis 3, Missouri 

Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., eco., educ., Eng., mod. I’s., 
geog., geol., gvt., h., classic I’s., math., 
phy., psych., rel., soc., spch., spch. 
corr., nat. sci., acct., nursing, med. 
tech., X-ray tech., phys. therapy. Pre- 
prof.: dent., law, med. 
civ. eng., el. eng., geol. eng., geophys. 
eng., ind. eng., prof. geol., prof. 
meteorol., aeron. eng., aeron. adm., 
aircr. maint. eng. 


See display on page 294 
Rockhurst College 


Kansas City, Missouri 
Society of Jesus 


Co-educational: Summer and Evening 
Sessions (Cf. Colleges for Men) 


Montana 


Carroll College 


Helena, Montana 

Diocesan Clergy 
bio., bio. & chm., chm. & phy., chm., 
bus. adm., eco., Eng., classic & mod. 
I’s., h., math. & phy., med. tech., nurs- 
ing, philo., soc. sci., pol. sci., sec. educ. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med., theol., 
med. recds. 


College of Great Falls 

Great Falls, Montana 

Sisters of Charity of Providence 
art, bio., bus. adm., chm., com. educ., 
Eng., Fr., h., humanities, Sp., math., 
med. tech., mus. ed., nursing, philo., 
psych., phys. ed., phys. sci., soc. sci. 
Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 


Nebraska 


The Creighton University 

Omaha 2, Nebraksa 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., bus. adm., chm., dent., L., 
eco., educ., Eng., jnlm., h., math., med., 
med. tech., mgt., mktg., mod. I’s., nurs., 
pharm., philo., phy., pol. sci., psych., 
rad. tech., soc., spch., theol., commun. 
arts, humanities, soc. sci., nat. sci. Pre- 
prof.: arch., dent., diet., eng., lib. sci., 
med., mortuary sci., occup. therapy, 
optom., osteop., pharm., phys. ther., 
soc. wrk., vet. med. 


New Jersey 


Saint Peter’s College 

Jersey City 6, New Jersey 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bus. adm., bio., chm., educ., phy., 
classics, eco., Eng., h. & pol. sci., mgt., 
mktg., math., mod. I’s. & lit., soc. Pre- 
prof.: dent., eng., law, med. theol. 


Seton Hall University 
South Orange, New Jersey 
Diocesan Clergy 
Co-educational: Evening sch. at 
Newark, Jersey City, and Paterson 








New Mexico 


College of St. Joseph on the Rio 
Grande 

Albuquerque, New Mexico 

Poor Sisters of St. Francis Seraph 
art, bio., chm., bus. adm., dr., eco., 
educ., Eng., gvt., h., math., phys. ed., 
philo., soc., Sp., mus. Pre-prof.: dent., 
law, med. 


New York 


Saint John’s University 

Jamaica 32, New York 

Vincentian Fathers 
Co-educational: all schools excepting 


day session of St. John’s College (Cf. 
Univ. for Men) 
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Canisius College 

Buffalo, New York 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening Sessions, 
graduate programs (Cf. Colleges for 
Men) 


Saint Bernardine of Siena College 
Loudonville, New York 
Order of Friars Minor 
Co-educational: Evening Session (Cf. 
Colleges for Men) 


Fordham University 
New York 58, New York 
Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: all schools except 


Fordham College and Sch. of Bus. (Cf. 
Univ. for Men) 


Saint Eonaventure University 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
Franciscan Fathers 


Co-educational: except Sch. of Educ. 
(Cf. Univ. for Men) 


Le Moyne College 

Syracuse 3, New York 

Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., chm., phy., gen. bus., eco., 
Eng., Fr., Sp., L., h., ind. rel., pol. sci., 
math., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, 


med. 
Ohio 


College of Steubenville 
Steubenville, Ohio 
Franciscan Fathers of the Third 
Order Regular 
acct., bus., bio., chm., phy., eco., el. 
educ., sec. educ., Eng., h., math., med. 
tech. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., med., 
pharm. 


See display on page 301 


University of Dayton 

Dayton 9, Ohio 

Society of Mary 
art, Eng., spch., jnlm., h., philo., psych., 
math., math. statistics, mus., mod. l’s. 
pol. sci., soc., rel., eco., bus. adm., 
acct., bus. pers. adm., ind. megt., retail., 


soc. sci., el. educ., sec. educ., phys. ed., 


mus. educ., art. educ., home eco., bus. 
educ., kind. & prim. educ., cadet progr., 
nurs., med. tech., radiol. tech., chm. 
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eng., civ. eng., el. eng., ind. eng., 
mech. eng., chm. tech., el. tech., ind. 
tech., mech. tech. Pre-prof.: med. 
dent., law, pharm. 


Oklahoma 


Benedictine Heights College 
Guthrie, Oklahoma 
Benedictine Sisters 
fine arts, appl. arts, lang. & lit., math., 
nat. sci., soc. sci. Pre-prof.: eng., med., 
nursing. 


Oregon 


University of Portland 

Portland 3, Oregon 

Congregation of Holy Cross 
el. & sec. educ., eco., Eng., for. I’s., h., 
mus., applied mus., philo, phys. ed., 
psych., soc., spch. & dr. 
acct., fin., indus. adm., mktg., eco. 


Pennsylvania 


Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania 
Congregation of the Holy Ghost 
bio., chm., classics, eco., Eng., h., jrlm., 
math., mod. I’s., philo., phy., pol. sci., 
psych., soc. Pre-prof.: dentistry, law, 
med., theo! 
acct., com., eco., fin., mgt. 
voice, piano, org., orch. instru. & comp., 
mus. educ., applied mus. & theory & 
comp. 
See display on page 293 


Saint Francis College 


Loretto, Pennsylvania 
Third Order Regular of St. 
Francis 


acct., bio., chm., phy., commerce, eco., 
el. educ., Eng., h., math., med. tech., 
Fr., philo., soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., 
law, med., theol. 


Saint Joseph College 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Society of Jesus 
acct., bio., chm., phy., eco., Eng., Fr 
fin., h., industry, intl. rel., mktg., 


psych., pol. sci. Pre-prof.: dent., law, 
med., theol. 


University of Scranton 

Scranton, Pennsylvania 

Society of Jesus 
Co-educational: Evening and Summer 
Sessions (Cf. Univ. for Men) 


Villanova University 
Villanova, Pennsylvania 
Augustinian Fathers 


Co-educational: Evening, Summer and 
Saturday (Cf. Univ. for Men) 


Texas 


University of Dallas 

Dallas 21, Texas 

Diocese of Dallas-Fort Worth 
bio., bus. & eco., educ., chm., Eng., h. 
& pol. sci., for. I’s., mus., math., phy., 
psych., philo., spch. & dr. Pre-prof.: 
dent., eng., law, and med. 


Washington 


West Virginia 


Wisconsin 

















University of St. Thomas 
Houston, Texas 
Basilian Fathers j 

bio., chm., phy., eco., educ., Eng, & 

math., mod. Is., philo., soc., the 

Pre-prof.: jnim., law, med., pha 

theol., bus. 



























































Gonzaga University 
Spokane 11, Washington 
Society of Jesus 

bio., chm., phy., Eng., h., lang., math, 

mus., philo., pol. sci., psych., soc., 


med. tech. Pre-prof.: dent., eng. 
med. 





























oF 


























Seattle University 


Seattle, Washington 

Society of Jesus 
lib. arts, sci. Pre-prof.: eng., law, med, 
acct., gen. com., for. trade, indl. rel, 
mktg., off. mgt., pers. mgt. 
educ., sch. guid. counsel, lang. arts, 
soc. studies, sci. & math., fine & appl 
arts, health 
Sister formation, nursing 
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Wheeling College 
Wheeling College, West Virginia 
Jesuit Fathers 
acct., bus. adm., bio., chm., phy., Eng, 
wrtg. & spch. arts, h., math., pol. sci, 
soc. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law, med. 
























































Dominican College 

Racine, Wisconsin 

Sisters of St. Dominic 
bus. adm., el. educ., mus. educ., Eng, 
h., math., app. mus. Pre-prof.: dent, 
eng., med. 
















































St. Norbert College 

West DePere, Wis. 

Norbertine Fathers 
bio., chm., phy., bus. adm., bus. educ, 
eco., Eng., lang., h., math., med. tech, 
philo. Pre-prof.: dent., eng., law med, 
theol. 






















































aioe College 


‘ond du Lac, Wisconsin 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. 
Agnes 
lib. arts, educ., nursing educ. 









Marquette University 

Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 

Society of Jesus 
bio., chm., eco., Eng., h., L., Ger., Ft. 
Sp., philo., phy., pol. sci., psych., soe, 
spch., acct., eco., fin., mktg., adv., re 
tailg., sales mgt., prod. & pers. mgt, 
real est. & ins., gen. bus., com. educ, 
pub. addr., tv, ‘radio, spch. corr., spch. 
educ., theol., jnlm., news & edit., "mech 
eng. Pre-prof.: dent. law, med. 
















The CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 





EDUCATION 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR is the official publication of the 
Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association 


Who Make Our Movies?* 


By Sister Mary Luke, C.S.]. 


Three to Six Minutes Per Day 


During an eight-hour day a unit will average from 
three to six minutes running time of finished picture. 
Sound films run at 24 frames per second. Sixteen 
frames take a foot of film; therefore 24 frames or a foot 
and a half pass through the projector every second. A 
film lasting 80 minutes is 7200 feet long. These figures 
give some idea of the thousands of shots required. 

The negatives are developed immediately, and each 
day's prints go down through a series of private pro- 
jection rooms, where the specialists involved check 
every foot of film for possible flaws in their own area. 
In continuity rooms others click the footage through 
their own projectors and type descriptions of the action 
and dialog. Later the entire set of film and sheets goes 
to the film editor. 

Actors, rather than writers, directors or technicians, 
still hold top place in the minds and hearts of audi- 
ences. Logical or not, this attitude is understandable, 
since spectators tend to see themselves in the men 
and women providing them with vicarious experiences 
on stage and screen. 

Producers understand this very well and capitalize 
on it. Publicity concerning a new movie devotes much 
space to the “stars.” 


Who Are "Stars"? 


The word “star” is generally applied to the actor 
or actress who plays the lead role. Producers, how- 
ever, consider as stars those actors whose appearance 
in a film is the main guarantee of its success, and pay 
them accordingly. Producers, through their publicity 
agents, take great pains to build up film personalities 
who seem capable of capturing and holding public 
interest. Not infrequently producers engage a star first, 
and then select a story or have an original script 
written to fit the celebrity. 


* The first half of this article was published in the November 
1959 issue, pages 233-237. 


Prominent movie actors often complain that they. 
are seldom given an opportunity to demonstrate what- 
ever genuine acting ability they may have. Their 
producers, and their own reputation, demand that 
they display the same personality and play the same 
type of role in picture after picture. However, some 
stars appear, with equal success, in widely differing 
roles. 

There has been much controversy, chiefly among 
“fans,” over the question of which type of acting—stage 
or film—demands greater ability. No attempt is made 
here to settle the dispute, but only to point out the 
chief differences in acting techniques and the prob- 
lems involved in each. 

In stage plays the actor must be able to sustain for 
a longer period the dramatic quality of his perform- 
ance. A scene badly done cannot be done over; a 
speech bogging down cannot be wiped out and re- 
placed. Motion pictures have a definite advantage 
here. Because of part-shooting (explained in the 
previous section) and film editing (to be taken up 
later) weak scenes can be replaced by effective ones, 
and the audience never suspects. 


Great Demands in Film Acting 


This fact might imply that stage acting is more 
difficult and demanding. But the conditions under 








Sister Mary Luke teaches English and Spanish 
at St. Joseph Academy, Cleveland, Ohio. 
She has an M.A. from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, with Spanish as a major. 
Sister has taught in the grades and in high 
schools, having charge for several years of 
school publications. She took journalism at 
Marquette and history and communications 
arts at the University of Notre Dame. This 
latter study, including workshops this past 
summer, the reading of Pius XII's encyclical 
on the movies and TV and past articles on 
“movie education” in THE CATHOLIC EDU- 
CATOR prompted her to prepare this two- 
part article. 








which film actors often work make great demands on 
them, physically and emotionally. Because scenes are 
generally shot piecemeal, in disconnected fragments, 
film actors must try to capture or recapture the exact 
expression or emotion for each particular shot, how- 
ever far removed it may be from shots taken earlier 
tor that scene. In on-location shooting, bad weather, 
transportation difficulties and other conditions often 
force movie actors to work very spasmodically. Wait- 
ing around indefinitely can lead to nervous tensions. 

Another major difference in the two techniques of 
acting was summarized by George Arliss, a stage 
celebrity before he turned to the movies. He expressed 
what every stage actor has to learn when going into 
film work. 

“I had always believed that for the movies, acting 
must be exaggerated, but I saw in this one flash 
(referring to a particular experience) that restraint 
was the chief thing that the actor had to learn in trans- 
ferring his art from the stage to the screen.” 

This statement may be amplified. The stage actor 
must depend on gestures, poses, pauses and words so 
obvious that they will be observed by the most distant 
persons in the audience. His make-up, even his stage- 
whispers, must be highly exaggerated. In a movie this 
is neither necessary nor desirable; the camera simply 
cuts to a close-up to emphasize a particular detail, and 
the sound equipment takes care of voice problems. 

For viewing purposes, the film spectator is not sta- 
tionary, as is the stage audience. The wonderful 
camera makes characters and scenes move about in 
such a way that the viewer sees them from all angles 
and in far greater detail than would be possible on 
the stage, or even in real life. 


Restraint and Understatement More Effective 


Because of all these factors, restraint and under- 
statement, in films, are usually more effective than 
even normal acting. “In the theater, it is the audience 
which receives; in the film studio it is the camera 
which picks up and registers with far greater accu- 
racy, writes Robert Donat in Footnotes to the Film. 

The all-revealing camera makes physical attractive- 
ness more important in movie actors than in stage 
players. Mediocre performance, on the other hand, can 
“get by” more easily in films, since many other ele- 
ments appear on the screen to support the actors, or 
at least to engage the attention of the audience. 

All in all, film acting is, in a very high degree, nat- 
uralistic, which is not quite the same as natural. “Be- 
tween being natural and appearing natural there may 
have to be a bridge of art,” explains George Pearson, 
critic. Capable actors find this bridge. 

One internationally famous director has some rather 
surprising things to say about the qualifications of 
actors. 


Just Follow Directions 


“An actor does not have to understand; he has to be. 
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Somebody will object that in order to be, you have tj 
understand. . . If that were so, the most intelligen 
actor would be the best. In reality it is often otherwise. 
. . Intelligence is a brake on an actor. . . In cinema, a 
actor must make an effort to follow what a direct, 
tells him as a dog follows his master.”” 

Some movie actors work long and seriously in prepa. 
ration for their roles. For example, one star, who wa 
to take a nun’s part, practiced for weeks wearing he 
religious garb, even getting on and off streetcars. She 
let her hair grow for months for the scene in which she 
would have it cut upon receiving a novice’s veil. Prob. 
ably not many actors take realism this seriously.* 

In movie acting, as in stage plays, the voice is im. 
portant. When films were silent, the actor's voice did 
not matter. The development of sound added a ney 
dimension to motion pictures. Sound films as we know 
them today date back to 1927. They met with sud 
astonishing success that within a few months film in. 
dustries all over the world began to wire studios for 
sound, and by 1929 the era of the silent film was prac. 
tically at an end. 




















Sound Given Proper Place 





As would be expected, producers exploited the “new 
sound” to the full and often over-used it. “One hundred 
per cent talkies” became popular, but these movies 
usually had little artistic merit. They were hardly more 
than filmed stage plays which failed to make use of 
the possibilities of the camera. Before long, however, 
movie makers realized their mistake and began to give 
sound its proper place. 

Besides natural sound (dialog and other sounds 
directly connected with the picture) non-naturalistic 
sounds are sometimes used for special effects. Ex. 
amples of these are an unseen narrator, the voice of 
conscience, and voices from the past. They must be 
skillfully used to be effective and naturalistic. 

Sound-effects libraries are well-stocked with prac- 
tically all sounds possible, such as thunder, trains, 
planes, waterfalls, birds and animals. Filed so as to 
be readily available, these taped sounds save time and 
money. They, like singing and music, can be inserted 
where desired in the sound track. 






















Affected Differently by Sound 


The way in which we hear is much different from 
the way in which we see. We can see in only one 
direction at a time, but sound waves assail our eats 
from all around. A “sound control” or “selector” located 
between the ear and the conscious mind automatically 
separates the sounds, allowing some to come through 
loud and clear, others faintly, and others not at all- 
depending on our attention, interest and mood of the 
moment. 

Once the sound scientists realized this difference 
between hearing and seeing, they began experiments 
which led to the present technique of recording sounds 
on separate tracks, then cutting and assembiing to get 
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DUCATOR 


How 
O@ecece 
CUT DOWN FUEL BILLS 


The “How To” article has become a necessity in this day and age because of the limited time busy Catholic Institu- 

tional Executives have to peruse literature pertinent to their duties. We would be remiss if we did not satisfy that’ 
need by presenting timely, informative articles of the “How To”’ type on subjects of interest, and, in the forthcoming 

November-December issue we feel we have one which you will clip and file for future reference. The problem of fuel 

bills crops up every Fall as regularly as death and taxes. There are methods available and techniques prescribed 

however, which will keep those bills to the minimum while maintaining comfort and good health. Mr. William J. 

Van Meter, a practicing engineer in New Mexico and a member of the Committee of Engineering and Maintenance 

for the American Hospital Association has spelled out some methods and points to keep in mind when facing 

prospects of a new heating season and the possibility of increased costs. Look for it in the next issue of CATHOLIC 

BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE. 


Your Convent, Rectory or School copy should reach you the week of November 25th 


Also watch for: 


@ Personnel—The Heart of Management, @ Maintenance of Terrazzo Floors, Ken 
Brother James Kenny, S. J. Simendinger 


@ California Hilltop College @ New Method of Low Cost School Sound 


@ St. Luke Chapel Control, John Cain 


@The Spaeth Liturgical Award d @ Turkey Fits the Holidays, Brother 
oleal Lenceso Medal oe ee Herman Zaccarelli, C.S.C. 


@ A Low Cost, Firesafe School @ Problems of a Small Convent Kitchen, 
Sister Mary Cephas, S.C.N. 
@ Cooking Equipment and other items of interest. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a magazine designed to keep you informed as to the trends 
of building, the procedures of maintenance, and the development in all fields of interest to those who must 
accept the responsibility, either now or in the future, of an executive position in a Catholic institution. 


CATHOLIC BUILDING AND MAINTENANCE is a Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., Publication 
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the desired synchronization. 

The sound engineer, as he sits at the controls of his 
re-recording apparatus, fading each track in and out, 
balancing and discarding the various sounds on the 
separate tapes, is like the automatic sound control in 
the human head. When he is satisfied, the complete 
combination of dialog, music and other sounds is 
recorded on one sound track, and eventually recorded 
in its proper place on the picture film. 


Music for Films 


Composing film music is a specialized art. Even 
silent films used music but only as an external accom- 
paniment. At first any kind of music was used, but 
soon film musicians, mostly pianists, began to take 
some care in matching their selections to the mood of 
the film. Later, distributing companies took to publish- 
ing suggested music for specific films. Even in those 
early days, more pretentious movies had music espe- 
cially composed for them. 

In sound films today, music (incidental or back- 
ground) plays a different role, since it is not the only 
form of sound possible. Although fundamentally it is 
still used for the rhythm and movement of the film, it 
must be, or should be, used with discrimination. 

If music is used continuously, or almost so, as back- 
ground for dialog or dramatic action, the effectiveness 
of both is greatly weakened. Silence is often the most 
dramatic technique. Some of the chief uses of film 
music are to herald coming action, to link one sequence 
to another, to establish associations of ideas, to inten- 
sify lyrical and emotional climaxes, and, occasionally, 
to provide emotional relief. 


Dramatic Appropriateness 


Many outstanding composers today work in film 
music, with the result that such music has been lifted 
to higher levels. In fact, many of the songs heard today 
in motion pictures so captivate the public that they 
soon appear on records and sheet music. The truth 
remains, however, that the quality of music in a film is 
less important than its dramatic appropriateness and 
its harmony with the visual rhythm of the film. Music 
which is so good or so original that it calls attention 
to itself at the expense of the picture defeats its pri- 
mary purpose. The use of well-known melodies can 
also be very distracting, because of the conflicting as- 
sociations and memories they may arouse in the audi- 
ence. 

Deciding just how much music and when to use it 
is the problem of the producer and director, who may 
consult others involved. Composers should be in on 
the film from the beginning, to “feel” moods and to 
gain inspiration. Generally, they do not compose their 
scores in detail until later, when they work with the 
editor to get exact timing. 

Composers of film music, like actors and others, 
must remember always that “the whole art of the 
cinema is. . .coordination of a team all working to- 


gether and interlocking to present a dramatic whole in 
which no single aspect is predominant.”* 






The Film Editor 


The final important member of this team is the film 
editor. Without his work there would be no movie for 
it is he who cuts and assembles the thousands of dis. 
connected shots into a convincing illusion of reality, 
He begins by making what is known as a “rough cut,” 
a first draft of the shots in their proper order, following 
the script. After this is viewed by the producer and the 
director, any necessary retakes or additional shots are 
taken before actors and technical crews are dismissed 
and remaining sets taken down. 

The really creative part of the editor’s work follows. 
He pays close attention to the exact length of each 
shot or scene, so that the film will have proportion. 
He improves transitions, indicating such devices as 
dissolves, mixes, fades, or wipes to be added by the 
processing laboratory: (In earlier days such photo- 
graphic effects had to be made, with great inconven- 
ience and less effectiveness, by the camera. ) The editor 
times the music and other sounds exactly before they 
are recorded on the sound track. Finally the picture 
negative is cut to match the edited picture print. From 
the final sound track and the picture negative, the first 
print of the complete film, combining picture and 
sound, is made. 

There are those who say that film editing has be- 
come less creative since the advent of sound and color 
and large screens.® These critics claim that editing now 
is mostly mechanical, and that editors can do little more 
than piece together a scene from an assortment of 
shots. It is true that an editor cannot do much to im- 
prove poor shooting or mediocre acting. He can, how- 
ever, still “punctuate,” accent, emphasize, and give 
proper proportion to the various parts of the film. By 
“slow” cutting.he can give an impression of tranquility 
and charm; by sharp, quick cutting of short shots he 
can produce an effect of tension and high drama. 


































Tribute to D. W. Griffith 


Any study of movie making should give credit to 
D. W. Griffith, the American producer and director 
who discovered and first used the principles of film 
editing. In experiments made between 1908 and 1924 
he “invented” the flash back, the build-up, the close-up, 
back lighting, the moving camera, tinting, high and low 
angle shots, night photography, and many other tech- 
niques used in present-day films. 

The complicated process of movie making, divided 
and dissected as in this article, must make the entire 
production of a film seem like a mechanical and unin- 
spiring routine. In reality it is far from that. The 
hundreds of persons working on a picture are held 
together by a bond from which they do not often desire 
release. Each person is conscious of the importance of 
his own part, however small, in this joint production. 

(Continued on page 311) 
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THE CATHOLIC WAY 


The Catholic Way is a series of 
24 filmstrips in color, averaging 25 
frames per strip. Each set of three 
is accompanied by a dramatic disc 
recording (12” 33'/; rpm micro- 
groove ). 

Eye Gate House, Inc., 146-0) 
Archer Avenue, Jamaica 35, New 
York, is both producer and distrib- 
utor of The Catholic Way. The 
price of the complete unit of 24 
filmstrips, including the eight re- 
cordings is $130. Individual parts 
from the set, consisting of three 
filmstrips and one record, are $19. 


7. Story of God’s Mercy 


Description. Three sets of film- 
strips in color and with an L.P. 
record depicts “The Story of God’s 
Mercy” in a way comprehendible to 
primary grade children. 


choose your films 


EVALUATES Audio Visual Materials 


“A Sinner Who Was Sorry” (15 
frames; about ten minutes) shows 
how the realization that God loves 
and cares for him induces in the 
sinner the desire to repent. It tells 
the story of Magdalen who looked 
into the kind eyes of Jesus and how 
nothing could stop her in her at- 
tempt at reparation. A brief appli- 
cation makes the lesson clear and a 
prayer of contrition ends this film. 

“Jesus Forgives Our Sins” (12 
frames; about 9 minutes) tells the 
story of Jesus weeping over Jeru- 
salem, His death on the Cross, the 
Resurrection, institution of the Sac- 
rament of Penance, the instru- 
mentality of the priest in the con- 
fessional, God’s longing for the re- 
turn of the sinner. The film ends 
with an Act of Contrition. 

“Some Stories about Confession” 
(29 frames; about 15 minutes ) nar- 
rates the story of the seal of con- 
fession in the life of Saint John 


CAVE Evaluating Committees | 


The several evaluating committees and their membership as set up by | 
the Catholic Audio-Visual Educators Association are as follows: 


General Chairman: Michael F. Mullen, C.M. 


Buffalo Committee: 


Rev. Leo E. Hammerl, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Chairman 
Sister Augustine, S.S.M.M. 


Sister Mary Bibiana, S.S.J. 


Sister Mary Sacred Heart, O.S.F. 


Sister Mary Vincent, C.S.S.F. 


Chicago Committee: 


Rev. Joseph A. Coyne, O.S.A., Chairman 
Sister Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B. 


Sister M. Carmelia, O.P. 
Sister Jean Philip, O.P. 


Sister M. Benedicta, I.H.M. 


New York Committee: 


Sister Mary Gratia, R.S.M., Dean, Mercy College, Tarry- 


town, New York, Chairman 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Charles M. Walsh 


Rev. John P. Breheny 


Brother Benedict Victor, F.S.C. 


Sister Julia Bertrand, M.M. 








Nepomucene; how Billy sinned and 
later was sorry; a family dialogue 
on the way to confession prepares 
Billy for the reception of the Sac- 
rament of Penance. 

Analysis. The three films of the 
unit make a strong point of stressing 
God’s love for us and His great 
mercy towards the sinner. The 
analogy of the merciful Lord for- 
giving the repentent sinner and | 
priest absolving the penitent in the 
confessional is clear and effective in 
Part II. Part III, “Some Stories 
about Confession,” is a bit too long. 
Each filmstrip concludes with a pic- 
ture of a group of children of vari- 
ous races praying together. The 
charm and simplicity of this unit 
makes it a superior teaching aid for 
primary children. 


55 65 75 85 95 
ren greene 


Theology 
Philosophy 
Psychology 
Authenticity 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 

Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 











Appraisal. This unit is given a 
superior rating. It is doctrinally 
sound, has good technical quality 
in color and is suited to the audi- 
ence interest of children in primary 
grades. It attacks directly the ob- 
jective of training the young to lead 
Christ-like lives. The CAVE Seal 
of Approval is granted with a rat- 
ing of A—. 


New York CAVE ComMMITTEE 


8. God with Us 


Description. This unit is com- 
prised of three filmstrips and an 
LP record. 

“God Promises Living Bread” 
consists. of twenty frames and re- 
counts the story of Adam and Eve 
before the Fall, their fall, the expul- 
sion from the Garden, God’s prom- 
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ise of a Redeemer, Moses, the 
Manna in the Desert, the Promise 
of the Holy Eucharist, and finally, 
Jesus the Living Bread. 

“The Living Bread” depicts the 
Holy Land at the Coming of Our 
Lord, the wickedness of the people 
apparently exemplified by children 
fighting, the Birth, the Hidden Life 
and the Public Life of Jesus (es- 
pecially the miracle of the loaves 
and fishes and the subsequent 
promise of Living Bread). Again, 
in this part, the climax is the recep- 
tion of Holy Communion. 

“Come to the Feast” is mainly a 
story of a medieval Prince, who al- 
though he has everything, yearns to 
play with ordinary children, who 
receives permission from his father, 
the King, to play with them and to 
invite them to his table; the prepa- 
ration of suitable dining attire for 
the street urchins; the expulsion of 
one of them for crude manners, the 
emphasis on Jesus being the Prince 
of Peace, and again the frame show- 
ing the four children receiving Holy 
Communion. 


Analysis. These filmstrips are 


intended for Children of the pri- 
mary grades, and as such, they will 


be well received, especially if the 
class has been prepared by the 
teacher. The films should engender 
a love and respect for Holy Com- 
munion and the concept that Holy 
Communion is vitally necessary as 
food for the soul. 


Theology 
Papchoiees 
pathontiony 
Correlation 
Organization 
Technical Quality 
Utilization 


Pupil Interest 
Outcomes 


Appraisal. Money spent for 
this unit is well invested; these 
films could be used for all primary 
groups, Confraternity and released 
time groups as well. While doctri- 
nal knowledge on the part of the 
viewers would be helpful, too much 
of it would not be required. 

If and when the authors and 
editors of this filmstrip revise this 
unit, they might give attention to 
the following: the background 
(color) of the frames needs to be 
made perfectly clear; splotches and 


watch your 
PRIMARY PUPILS 


respond to 
Picture -Language 


Marking 


Marking papers with 
RUBBER-STAMP ILLUSTRATIONS 


e makes corrected papers interesting to children 


. © encourages pride and desire for improvement 
ery Good @ saves time, simplifies teachers’ comments 


Careless 


PICTURE-LANGUAGE expresses criticism in the child's language... 
brings pupil ond teacher closer in the desire for improvement ond 
character building. 


Dozens of schools have proved the practical value of SUMMIT RUBBER 
STAMP SETS. Prove their helpfulness in your school, without obligation. 


/ 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED / 


blots are evident in the frames seep 
by this viewer. The attire of our first 
parents should be uniform and pref. 
erably, although perhaps incor. 
rectly, that after the Fall. The 
theological facts are not necessary, 
in this particular area, for childrep 
of the primary grades. One or two 
of the frames, e.g. the swimming 
scene should be replaced. Some 
might think that the actual Gospel 
story of the king’s supper and the 
guest without the wedding garment 
might be better than this fictional 
tale (“Come to the Feast”) which 
does not appear to improve on the 
original at all. 

The authors and editors of “The 
Catholic Way Series” are to be 
commended and encouraged to 
continue and to expand their ex 
cellent work in the audio-visual 
field. The CAVE Seal of Approval 
is granted with a rating of A—. 


New York CAVE Committe: 


Put Home Training Back 


in the Home 
(Continued from page 286) 


Save Advice for Major Matters 


Now, what she meant was that 
the mothers should realize this, and 
relinquish their strangle hold, sav- 
ing their energy and their wisdom 
for advice in major matters. What 
happened was that one little rebel, 
who had been resenting any paren- 
tal control, whether in matters of 
great or less importance, reported 
this remark at home—triumphantly 
—as justification for her independ- 
ence. The remark reached the 
wrong parent! Furthermore, it was 
wrenched from its context. Actually 
the instructor's plea had been fora 
closer mother-and-daughter relation 
in things that really mattered. 

Where does home training begin’ 
In the ever more active participa 
tion 9f parents in the school orgav- 
izations, we have a wonderful op- 
portunity to drive home the axiom 
that home training begins in the 
home, continues in the establish 
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ment of other homes—and may 
there be no ending to the admirable 
chain! 





Eight classes taught simultaneously by two 
teachers, in a Catholic High School! How? 
Read the coming... 


Closed Circuit TV-Quality Tool 
By Brother A. Francis, F.S.C. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 
(Continued from page 260) 


educationally? Too often extracurricular activities are 
an unconscious device used by gifted students to take 
up the slack in the talents which are not used or en- 
couraged by the high school or college faculty. Too 
often the college administration defends such activities 
as valuable for the ‘social growth’ of the student. It 
seems to me that formal higher education is too rare 
and too expensive an enterprise to waste more than 
five per cent of the student’s day upon ‘social growth.’ 
If they want social growth, let them work in a hospital, 
settlement house, or factory. There they will learn how 
to get along in society and they will not require a 
handsomely engraved diploma at the end of their tour 
of duty.” 

We thank the College Newsletter (June 1959), of- 
ficial organ of the College and University Department 


erally one of friendly camaraderie. 


Role of the Audience 


What role does the audience play in this business of 
movie making? In no other art is the artist so com- 
pletely dependent on public approval. Producers, 
directors, and everyone involved, must consider the 
great public. 

The public, on its side, has a real responsibility 
which it may not fully understand. If movies are “the 
art of the people,” the people should use their tre- 
mendous power to encourage and support good artistic 
films and discourage bad or inferior ones. They must 
realize that everytime they pay to see a film, good, bad, 
or indifferent, they are actually casting a powerful vote 
for more pictures of the same kind. Education in 
movies, then, is really education in the obligations of 
a Christian democracy. 


of NCEA, for these excerpts from Dr. Idzerda’s paper. 


ee 2 George Arliss, Up the Years from Bloomsbury, 1927. 





Who Make Our Movies 


(Continued from page 308 ) 


While disagreements do arise, the atmosphere is gen- 


* Michelangelo Antonioni, Films and Filming, April, 1959. 
* Audrey Hepburn, in The Nun’s Story. 


‘William Alwyn, “The Sound Track,” Films and Filming, 


March, 1959. 
June, 1959. 


* Arthur Knight, “Editing: the Lost Art,” Films and Filming, 


News of School Supplies and Equipment 


John XXIII in Portrait 


An official commemorative portrait of 
His Holiness Pope John XXIII, painted for 
the centennial observance of the North 
American College in Rome, is now being 
made available to American institutions. 

Framed color reproductions of the por- 
trait may be ordered by churches, schools, 
and convents, by special permission of 
Bishop O’Connor of the College. 

Philip J. Malloy of the institutional 
purchasing firm of Malloy and Associates, 
is shown admiring a framed color repro- 
duction. His firm has been named exclu- 
sive distributor for the Midwest. 


Done last year by the artist, Bernard 
Godwin, the portrait has been reproduced 
by the Helichrome process and offers the 
appearance of canvas with a durable var- 
nish protecting the surface. 

The picture is 31 by 37 inches and is 
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priced at $50. Address Malloy and Asso- 
ciates Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. 
SS&E 15 


New “Telefocal’”’ Lens 
Introduced by Viewlex 


Viewlex’s “Telefocal” lens is an acces- 
sory for slide and filmstrip projectors for 
a “throw” on screens of varied width (for 
instance, one size for classrooms and a 
larger size for the auditorium ). 

With the newly developed lens, a pro- 
jector can remain in one position and 
produce images that fill screens of varied 
widths, It has an infinitely adjustable 3*/.” 
to 6” focal length. It is separately priced 
as an accessory for all Viewlex projectors 
at $49.50. 

For additional information, write to 
Viewlex, Inc. 35-01 Queens Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y. SS&E 16 


Argus Offers New 
Direct-Wire TV System 


Having already in type a coming article 
which shows a Catholic high school offer- 
ing classroom instruction to several class 
groups, simultaneously, by closed-circuit 
television, we made it a point to witness 
the operation of new equipment for 
CC-TV (closed-circuit TV, for short) that 
Argus Cameras, a division of Sylvania 


Electric Products, Inc., has 
brought out. 

Among many impressions gathered, two 
stand out: the low cost of the present 
equipment and the ease with which the 
Argus TV camera picks up images with 
ordinary room lighting. 


recently 


Reference to the accompanying picture 
will show the basis of closed circuit TV: 
a camera connected by a simple coaxial 
cable to a monitor viewer, which in this 
case can be regular TV set. The TV set 
may be in the same room or in a room 
some distance away from that in which the 
camera is operating. In fact, several TV 
sets may be linked with the camera for 
reception in as many classrooms as have 
the receivers. (Continued on next page) 
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ART LESSONS 


Creative lessons that make teaching Art a pleasure. 


Complete book of classroom tested lessons for the 
entire yeer. 


Only $3.95—Money back guarantee 
Free: Mural folio for entire year with each book. 


ANTOM ASSOCIATES 
2604 Main St. Dept. C 
Tewksbury, Mass. 


The controls are all on the camera. 
They are simplified so that a layman can 
operate them after reading the printed 
instructions. 

The camera has a turret mount which 
will accommodate wide-angle, standard, 
and telephoto lenses simultaneously. A 
fourth lens seat has been provided with a 
built-in extension to allow for extreme 
close-up focus with any of the three lenses. 

Besides the camera which lists for $595, 
two portable TV receivers 17” and 23” 
(capable of receiving broadcasts as well ) 
are being marketed by Sylvania Electric 
Products, Inc., 730 Third Ave., New York 
17. SS&E 17 


Flash Cards for 
French, Spanish, Russian 


A series of foreign language flash cards 
are being introduced by School Aids Prod- 
ucts Co. The series, designed for classroom 
use (nothing prevents parents using them 
with their children, too), was created by 
Majorie Lowry Pei, consultant and teacher 
of foreign languages. 


sur la table. 


_ 7 | 
Toa | 


Five sets are now available at $1 per 
set: French and Spanish vocabulary 
words, French and Spanish phrases for 
forming sentences, and a Russian set com- 
posed of the alphabet, of phrases, and of 
numeral words. 

Write for sample cards to School Aids 
Products Co., 8986 Manchester Ave., St. 
Louis 17, Mo. SS&E 18 


Audio-Visual News 
(Continued from page 256 ) 


Films for Science Classes 


A colorful catalog of eight pages 
clearly annotates some twenty-four 16mm 
sound films intended for science lessons. 
Some have been planned for elementary 
grades, others for junior and senior high. 

In keeping with the modern trend, 
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most of the films have a running time 
under 15 minutes, the shortest being 
Blind as a Bat, which takes 7 minutes, 
the only one above the fifteen-minute 
timing is Slow as in Sloth, which runs to 
19 minutes. 

Most of these films fall into the cate- 
gory of biology or general science. 

In addition to the cataloged motion 
picture films, this producer announces 10 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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The Catholic Educator 
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filmstrips for biology and general scieng 
some for the elementary grades, some fy 
secondary schools. They range from Hoy 
We See and Hear, whose 33 frames ay 
aimed at the elementary pupil, to Eneny 
from Matter which clarifies fission ani 
fusion for senior high-school students, 

For the catalog write to Moody Ing 
tute of Science, Box 25575, Los An 
25. 
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BASIC SPIRITUAL MEANS 


by Reverend PHILIP DION, C.M. 


In this sequel to his widely-acclaimed Keys to the Third Floor, Father Dion 
once again demonstrates his talent for motivating you to grow in holiness 
and attain the spiritual perfection which is your goal. 


In this spiritually compelling book Father Dion first defines the means, 
or implements, of sanctification. Secondly, he teaches you how to put 
these methods into action—and inspires you to do so. In brief, he provides 
both the means and the motivation you need to develop any desired virtue, 
or to eradicate human imperfections. 


With this wonderful book as your guide, you can now conquer the natural 
human inertia which prevents one from living the supernatural 
life of the spirit. Father Dion’s brilliant chapters on Mental Prayer give 
you a wholly new understanding of this channel of communication with 
God. Elsewhere he formulates a program for using the particular examen 
as a weapon to combat a predominant fault. In addition, he tells how you 
can perfect three transcendent virtues—Obedience, Humility, and Aban- 
donment to God’s Will—and thus render maximum honor and glory to your 


“Father Dion's latest book, Basic Spiritual Means, Creator 


should prove to be one of the most popular and 
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profitable in the library of every religious com- Basic SprniruaL Means forcefully illustrates Father Dion’s gift for 


clothing profound thoughts in simple, vivid language. Every page is rich 
in apt analogies and figures of speech which lend impact to his inspiring 
message. Indeed, this is a book that guides you along the straightest 
route to spiritual self-fulfillment. 


munity. Enriched by the experiences of a veteran 
spiritual director, and endowed with the gift of a 
focile pen, the author writes a commentary on the 
salient points of “Holy Rule” in a kindly, friendly, con- 


fidential manner, and with originality and freshness of 
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approach, causing the reader to re-evaluate joy- 
ously the basic spiritual principles... . 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


‘As the examen goes, so goes the spiritual life,’ 


Bee 


isanold theory. In actual practice, the daily drudgery 
of routine can cause a Religious to lead a see-saw 
existence, up one day, down the next. When ‘feel- 
ing so low she can reach up and touch bottom,’ then 
the temptation to abandon the particular examen be- 
comes acutely dangerous. And this is the crisis Father 
Dion's detailed plan averts. The daily pin-pointing 
of the time, place, circumstances, motive, and action 
dealing with the predominant fault, which is the specific 
wbject for the particular examen, is as definite in 
scheme as fire-drill practice, in order to be fore-armed 
for an emergency. . . . 


"The book will be read profitably in community 
refectories and smiles will be seen on the faces of the 
listeners as they enjoy the home-spun analogies and 
the amusing comparisons the writer uses to accentuate 
® point or reiterate a principle... .” 


MOTHER FRANCIS REGIS, O.S.U. 
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PHILIP DION, C.M. 


Father Dion holds the 
post of Spiritual Director 
of the Daughters of Char- 
ity, St. Joseph’s Central 
House, <mmitsburg, 
Maryland. He is a former 
Dean of the Graduate 
School, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Jamaica, N.Y. 


In addition to his two 
previous works, Keys to 
the Third Floor and 
My Daily Union with 
God. Father Dion is the 
author of St. John’s Cat- 
echism in Sound Film- 
strip, a lesson-by-lesson 
portrayal of the Balti- 
more Catechism. He has 
iven many retreats to 
isters, Brothers, and 
laymen. 
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The Holy Bible In Pictures_ some of the finest — as a _ 


religious art ever to appear in this medium tells a continuous, con- 
nected story, covering both Old and New Testaments. Complete with 
captions and text frames, these wonderful pictures are woven to- 
gether into a pictorial narrative that makes it possible for any 
teacher to tell the story of both the Old and New Testaments as a 
meaningful, human experience within the great significance of the 
holy message. A series of twenty-three filmstrips in color. 


The Holy Mass _ rn. meaning of the Mass is conveyed 


with great clarity and understanding in a two-filmstrip series. 
Beautiful color photographs give an “acolyte’s view” of the ritual at 


the altar, affording a depth of understanding that few laymen can 
otherwise attain. 


Lourdes —A colorful journey through the famous shrines 
and churches of Lourdes...the grotto, the site of the miracles— 
important experiences for every Catholic child and adult. 


Rome: The Vatican — 1. Holy City brought to life in 


magnificent color photography — the focal point of interest and 
attention for the entire Catholic world. 


Produced for ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA FiLMs by 
J. S. van den Nieuwendijk of Fibocolor — Zeist, 


Holland. } 


The producers are proud to have 
received the following approval: 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 
Radio and Television Office 


“Having completed a review of this material I am 
authorized to give you permission to use the phrase: 


“WITH ECCLESIASTICAL APPROBATION” 
May I also send my personal compliments for a real 
contribution to religious teaching aids.” 


Most sincerely yours, 

Rev. John S. Banahan (Censor) Encylopedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

1150 Wilmette Avenue * Wilmette, Illinois CE60 
Gentlemen: 

[_] Please send colorful brochure on above filmstrips: 

[ } Please send EBF’s 1960 FILMSTRIP CATALOG 


EBF’s 1960 FILMSTRIP CATALOG NAME. 


Order your copy today! SCHOOL. 
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